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THE SLAVE MARKETS OF EGYPT. 
is no longer, properly speaking, any ‘ Slave- 
Bazaar’ in Egypt: the building described by travellers 
under that name is now devoted to other purposes; 
but the traffic in slaves is pursued with undiminished 
vigour. A native family, whether Mohammedan or 
Christian, scarcely considers itself complete without a 
purchased attendant, male or female; and there is con- 
sequently a regular demand, principally, it is true, for 
blacks—whites being an expensive luxury, in which 
only a few can indulge. Ido not at present intend to 
enter upon the question of the treatment of slaves in 
the East; but I will observe, in passing, that there 
appears to me to be too great a disposition in some 
writers to palliate the institution of slavery, by ex- 
patiating on the kindness and benignity of Turkish 
masters. It is true that in many cases the slaves are 
incorporated in the family, and, though now and then 
beaten, are often well fed and well clothed. But if we 
insist too much on these facts, we shall produce an 
erroneous impression. Frequently the position of the 
slaves, male and female, is one of unspeakable degra- 
dation and misery. It is needless to enter into details 
that would shock and disgust; but I may mention by 
the way that I have seen a respectable-looking old man 
in a public bazaar bite the ear of a newly-purchased 
boy until the blood came, for some slight cause of dis- 
pleasure. The only suicides, moreover, I ever heard of 
in Egypt were those of slaves; and a striking instance 
occurred last spring, when a young Memlook, belonging 
to Said Pacha, son of the viceroy, shot himself to avoid 
the barbarous punishment he apprehended would fo!low 
a very trifling transgression. 

It is, however, with slaves as an article of traffic that 
we have at present to do. The blacks are principally 
brought down the valley of the Nile, from Abyssinia, 
Sennaar, Kordofan, Darfir, &c. The commoner sort 
are derived indiscriminately from the numerous male 
tribes that inhabit the confines of those regions; but 
the most esteemed are the Gallas, who inhabit the 
southern boraers of Abyssinia. It is not true that the 
majority of them ate prisoners made in the intestine 
struggles of these people; for the commerce in slaves 
is too lucrative to be allowed to depend on such casual 
sources. Regular man-hunts are periodically set on 
foot by the princes and chieftains of these regions; and 
Mohammed Ali himself, in spite of his repeated pro- 
mises to the contrary, used, until very late years, to 
despatch expeditions to Kordofan from time to time 
in order to make a dattue—the product of which was 
distributed to the officers and men in lieu of pay. His 
conquests, therefore, in that direction were made to 
cover their own expenses; and he derived another ad- 


two pounds sterling per head levied on all slaves im- 
ported into Egypt across its southern frontier. 

The horrors of the march of the slave caravans have 
frequently been described. Even considerations of self- 
interest seem to have little effect in softening the native 
brutality of the jel/abis, as the dealers are called. The 
wretched victims are driven along generally on foot; 
their numbers decreasing on the way by hunger, thirst, 
fatigue, and ill-treatment, and the value of the re- 
mainder proportionately increasing. A certain number 
are left at Syout and Girgeh, and the remainder are 
hurried on to Cairo. The latter portion of the journey 
is in some instances performed by water; and you may 
constantly see whole gangs of wild-looking half-naked 
savages landed at Boutac from the grain - boats, in 
which they have been shipped as part of the cargo, and 
sometimes also cabinfuls of the more valuable female 

In all times, the greater part of the trade has been 
conducted in a private way, although, as I have inti- 
mated, there was at one period a large wakalah espe- 
cially devoted to the sale of slaves. . Now-a-days, espe- 
cially since the Aatti sherif of Sultan Abd-el-Mejid, 
abolishing the public traffic in human beings, the jel- 
labis take their property to a variety of depéts, gene- 
rally situated in the little suburbs that have collected 
outside the walls, especially near the Bab-en-Nair. I 
have often seen thirty or forty boys and girls in the 
courtyards of these buildings, but the better class of 
females are generally exhibited by twos and threes. 

Strangers who wish to visit the depéts generally pro- 
vide themselves with a supply of small coins to dis- 
tribute in presents. As soon as you pass the gates, you 
are sure to see a number of idle jellabis hanging about: 
they understand at once what is your object, and you 
have no farther necessity for a guide. The jellabis are, 
I believe, generally Nubians, and seemed to me to be 
all of one family. Their countenances are invariably 
truculent, and their insolence is proverbial. They wear 
white turbans, twisted in a peculiar way, and raised up 
to an enormous height. I went one day with some 
English friends to see a small batch of superior Galla 
girls. A very narrow lane, formed by half-ruined dead- 
walls, led to a large sinister-looking building, round 
the doorway of which a number of jellabis were squat- 
ting. After some parley, we were allowed to go up 
stairs, preceded, as well as followed, by a noisy crowd, 
who stopped’ almost at every step to thrust out their 
hands and ask for a present. On the second floor there 
was a long narrow passage, on each side of which were 
dark rooms, in which we could just dimly discover 
groups of human figures huddled together in corners. 
As we passed, they raised their heads and looked 
at us with curiosity, rolling about their white eye- 
balls in a curious i Many attempted to come 
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out to us, and several thin hands were thrust forth 
through barred windows for a bucksheesh (present). At 
length we reached a large apartment, divided into two 
by a screen of mats. We were here told to wait a 
minute by the chief jellabi, who went inside, whilst the 
rest continued their vociferations for money. After 
some delay, two wretched-looking girls, with scarcely a 
rag of clothing, came out, and stood shivering before us. 
This was the usual piece of imposition. The object was 
to make us at once give the present we had originally 
intended, and then to produce the better class of slaves, 
and claim a larger amount. After some altercation, 
however, the jellabi again retired, and presently the 
matting was pushed aside, and out came three elegantly- 
formed young women—black, it is true, as jet, but evi- 
dently of a superior race. These were the Gallas. 
Their features were regular and pleasing, the ex- 
pressions soft and melancholy. Their hair, as is indeed 
universally the case with negro slaves exposed for sale, 
was arranged in an immense mass of curls, about the 
thickness of a tobacco pipe, lying close together. One 
had a necklace of brass wire; the others wore beads. 
Their dress was so scanty, that we had ample oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the perfection of their forms. The 
poor creatures seemed anxious to be bought; and we 
could detect an expression of disappointment when they 
understood that we had only come actuated by a motive 
of curiosity. They murmured something in their own 
tongue, and were evidently very glad that we did not 
long abuse the advantage of our position, but allowed 
them soon to retire behind their mat with their present ; 
which no doubt was snatched from them by their mas- 
ters as soon as our backs were turned. 

It is much easier to get into one of these places than 
to get out. The jellabis make a practice of endeavour- 
ing to intimidate their visitors into giving them more 
bucksheesh. Whether you be liberal or otherwise, you 
are always compelled to leave them dissatisfied. On 
the present occasion they closed the doors of the house, 
and surrounded us with loud vociferations. A dozen 
hands were thrust towards us, over shoulders, under 
arms, in the narrow dark passage—most of them signi- 
ficantly opened, but one holding a knife, and others 
heavy Nubian clubs of carved wood. We knew, how- 
ever, what these demonstrations were worth; and after 
a slight scuffle, succeeded in extricating ourselves from 
this den of iniquity, and rode off, pursued for some dis- 


" tance along the streets by the clamorous rabble, who 


vowed and protested we had given them nothing, and 
denounced us to the bystanders as dogs and infidels. 
The foremost of them, however, used always to claim 
acquaintance with me afterwards, on the score, perhaps, 
of a blow with a koorbash (whip of hippopotamus hide) 
which I dealt upon his shoulders. On another occasion 
he took me and a French gentleman, who, like all new- 
comers, was curious about these sights, to a different 
place, where we saw a larger number of slaves at 
a much smaller expense. He had grown wiser by ex- 

i and was but moderately importunate. 

The treatment of slaves in the wakalahs is neces- 
sarily a great deal better than that which they expe- 
rience during the journey down from the upper country. 
It very much resembles, however, that of pigs and 
poultry in a farmyard. The generality of the slave 
wakdlahs are small: in some cases the centre court- 
yard is not more than twenty feet square, and there is 
no upper storey. Little cells without doors may be 
seen on all sides, each appropriated to five or six slaves, 
males and females often indiscriminately mixed. At 


noon and sunset, a large wooden bow! of beans or lentils 
is placed in the centre of the yard, and the greater 
number of the hungry inmates crowd round this, push- 
ing and shoving in order to get into the first rank ; some 
making good their station, and others carrying off a 
handful to devour in a corner. The whole disappears 
in a few seconds. Some of the more valuable females 
are fed apart in the cells. I remember seeing a magni- 
ficent Abyssinian woman eating alone from a bowl of 
rice in a sombre room, with the doorway half closed by 
amat. She stopped when we looked in, and turned 
her olive face and fiery eyes towards us. We offered 
her the few piastres which remained to us after the 
furious begging of the other poor creatures; but she 
would not trouble herself to take them. ‘ Put them 
down by her side,’ said the huge ruffian of a jellabi who 
owned her. We did so: she remained immovable, 
glaring at us like a tigress; but he swept them with a 
chuckle into his hand, saying he would take care of 
them for her. This was an instance of a not uncommon 
character among slaves. She was revenging herself for 
the ill-treatment inflicted on her by frightening every 
purchaser that presented himself. I saw her some 
months afterwards, when her spirit was broken, and 
she wished to be sold; but no buyer was to be found. 

It is not customary for Egyptians in want of slaves to 
visit the wakflahs. Sometimes a few are taken to the 
bazaars, where they are put up to auction; but gene- 
rally a servant is sent to a jellabi, with orders for him 
to bring a proper assortment to the house. Slaves just 
brought down from the upper country are preferred to 
such as have been in a family previously, as the latter 
are supposed not only to have been sold for some fault, 


but to have learned cunning tricks and bad habivs, | 


which every one hopes to guard against in those whose 
education has not begun. The jellabis, however, know 
this, and almost invariably dress up all the slaves com- 
mitted to their care as if they had just been caught and 
brought down ; that is to say, they curl their hair in 
the manner above described, and give them a single rag 
to fasten round their middles. Thus accoutred, the poor 
things are driven along the streets in troops to the 
house of the intended purchaser. 


I called one morning on a Levantin lady of my ac- | 


quaintance in Alexandria, and found her in conversation 
with a tall, handsome, black girl, wrapped in a white 
melayah, or "mantle. The lady reclined in the corner of 
her divan, smoking a shisheh, or water pipe, whilst the 
girl stood at a little distance, with her hands meekly 
crossed. After the usual compliments, I was told that 
this was a slave belonging to a Turkisl. lady just ar- 
rived with her suite from Algiers, to meet her husband, 
who, however, had gone on to Stamboul, leaving word 
that’ she was to follow. As he had not left money 
enough to defray the expenses of the journey, it seemed 
quite natural to the lady to dispose of one of her bought 
handmaidens, and accordingly this one had been se- 
lected. Fatmeh herself was telling the story as I en- 
tered; and although it did not seem to occyr to her 
that she was the victim of a most unjusé system, yet 
she could not help egret at being thus 
suddenly thrown out of the boso seek 
for a place in another, or rather te | 
chance might assign her. 

though her mistress sometimes 

ing in her sleep, and for 
vessel in which they had coastea the whole north of 
Africa, although was frigt herself—yet, con- 
sidering all things, she had bee. happy with her. Here, 
then, was an instance in which the muth- vaunted kind- 
ness with which the Orientals treat slaves was 
turned into a weapon of torture to them. stronger 
they are bound by ties of affection'to their eects. the 
more cruelly are their a wounded ‘when tlie vicis- 
situdes of ir servile life throw them into the market. 
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Struck by this circumstance, I afterwards made in- 
quiries, and found that the instances in which slaves 
remain attached to one family throughout their exist- 
ence are comparatively few. If misfortune overtakes a 
man, of course the slaves are sold; they go as part of 
the property in the case of a failure, for example; and 
how many Egyptian merchants have not failed once, 
twice, thrice! A man who has compounded with his 
creditors only once is esteemed a remarkably safe per- 
son to deal with; although, in almost every instance, 
there is a dishonest concealment of property. » — this 
is by the by: on the first pressure of pecuniary diffi 
culties, one at least of the slaves of the house is got rid 
of. ‘I have so much in my shop,’ you may often hear 
it said; ‘I have built so and so; and I have the donkey 
and Zara’ (a common name to give to slaves). 

Fatmeh tried hard, poor thing, to persuade my friend 
to buy her: she walked about to show that she was 
active; arranged the cushions of the divan, and trimmed 
the shisheh, to exhibit her familiarity with a genteel 
house; and laughed with forced gaiety to prove that she 
was of a good temper. There was a ground of objec- 
tion, however, which Sitt Miriam, as my friend was 
called, suspected, and the truth of which she endea- 
voured to ascertain by a series of sudden questions and 
artful cross-examinations. 

The chief difficulty, however, remained. Would a 
couple of days of trial be allowed? ‘ Unless they are,’ 
said Miriam to Fatmeh, ‘I shall not buy you. How do 
I know what bad habits you may have? You have ac- 
knowledged you talk in your sleep. I don’t care for 
that, as you would be shut up at night but f car ben 4 may 
be a liar, you may be a thief, you may’—— 
followed a list of vices incident to female slaves, o- 
ing the utterance of which I scarcely knew whether to 
look at the ceiling or the floor, but which poor Fatmeh 
...tened to most patiently, firmly denying that she pos- 
sessed such habits and imperfections. One of her obser- 
vations was sensible enough; for she said that a trial of 
two days would be of no avail, since any person in her 
position would be able to put on a fair outside for so 
short a time. Altogether, it was observable that she 
had been brought up in a good family, and knew some- 
thing of the world; and it was easy to see that Sitt 
Miriam rather feared she was far too clever and know- 
ing. I had no doubt of her being something of a poli- 
tician; for she endeavoured throughout to appear in 
the character of an innocent simple girl, whereas she 
was, in the Eastern style, a refined and well-educated 
woman. However, such was her fascination, that my 
friend would certainly have bought her, but that 
her mistress sent an old duenna with a message from 
the wakalah where she was living, to the effect that an 
offer had been made, and that, unless the money was 
immediately forthcoming, Fatmeh must return to her. 
The girl accordingly —— not without expressions 
of sorrow; but she had scarcely been gone half an hour, 
when Sitt Miriam, who had sat reflective during that 
may clapped her hands, and calling her servant, ordered 

him to go instantly and say that she Pa: go ee: the 


It was too late: Fatmeh had 
to the harem of an old Turk, who made up mind 
at once on seeing her. 

*God is mereif AY’ said my friend, consoling herself. 
‘Perhaps that gi- .ad some grievous fault, and I ma 
be well delivere¢ - er evanescent affection for Fatme 
was here wafted © on a long sigh, and she added, 
smiling, ‘I shall s-.d to-morrow morning for half-a- 
dozen girls from theijellabis. If you like to come and 
see me buy them yofi may.’ 

_I confess that, in ‘te of the reflection that I was 


repeat. The domestic history of Christian families in 
the East is a curious one. The plague of polygamy has 
practically penetrated them all. I never knew a cou 
who had not periodical outbreaks on this subject. 
Christian women will not tamely put up with the insult ; 
and no occurrence is more common than that of wives 
leaving their husbands on this account, and taking re- 
fuge with their relations. It is curious to remark, by the 
way, that in spite of the great number of intermarriages 
among different coloured races, there are no mulattoes 
in Egypt. The climate is so deadly to foreigners at 
the second degree, that the children, except in rare 
instances, do not live. This is one of the strongest 
proofs of the descent of the present fellahs from the 
ancient Egyptians. Foreign families never survive be- 
yond the third generation; and every mixed race has a 
and uncertain existence. 

I suggested these considerations to m 
who kindly told me I was a fool for troubling my a 
on such subjects; but confirmed my observation that 
very few half-castes ever reached man’s estate. While 
we were talking, we heard the hoarse voice of a jellabi 
in the i and presently up came a dark bevy of 
half-clo’ thed damsels for inspection, the owner sitting 
down on a bench in the courtyard below quietly smok- 
ing, ready to 7 mnggeee A rapid glance of 
Sitt Miriam’s p — to detect those 
between whom she was ly to hesitate, and the 
others were at once sent away. I asked her the grounds 
on which she decided. 

‘ All those I have dismissed,’ said she, ‘ have been in 
families before: I knew it at once by their way of 
standing, in spite of their being dressed like wild beasts. 
They have been sold by their masters in Cairo, and 
shipped to Alexandria. All the bad slaves and lame 
donkeys are sent down here. I know fhe tricks of these 
slave-dealers : may misfortune come to them!’ 

She went on in this style for some time; and then 
suddenly turning to the younger of the two girls, who 
stood huddled together in a corner, ordered her, in an 
insulting manner, to come forward, at the same time 
abusing her race. It is impossible to describe the ex- 
pression of rage and hatred which shot, like a lightning 
flash, athwart the face of the girl, who thus, in an 
unguarded moment, betrayed that she still possessed 
all the wild untamed feelings of her native woods, I 
looked at once with interest upon her; for that glance 
revealed that not all the ill-treatment and suffering to 
which she had been subjected during a journey of 
thousands of miles, over deserts which we should con- 
sider it a mighty triumph to traverse, had broken her 
spirit, and rendered her insensible to injury. To my 
mind, such a character would recommend itself. The 
readiest to resent ill-usage are often the most sus- 
ceptible of kindly impressions. But this young savage 
was at once judged by my prudent friend, who dis- 
missed her to join her companions below, and applauded 
her own keen appreciation of character on beholding 
the look of scorn and defiance, that would have be- 
come a princess, with which she walked away. 

* Now come you here,’ said Sitt Miriam to the act 
maining girl, oe with a stupified yet anxious gaze had 
watched the scene I have described. She approached, 
or rather crept forward, kee eeping her eyes on those of 
the Sitt, who was a good soul at bottom, and expressed 
to me, in broken Italian, her sorrow at being obliged to 
put on an appearance of harshness. I know she was an 
excellent mistress, and certainly never beat her slaves. 

I need not repeat the conversation that ensued; suf- 
fice it to say, that it was satisfactory. The girl was 
very ignorant, and apparently good-natured. But my 
fair friend would not trust to appearances; she had a 
whole host of little expedients diving into the re- 


‘Give me your hand, Zara,’ choosing one of the half- 
dozen names commonly bestowed on slaves. 

The girl obeyed. Sitt Miriam took the thin hand 
held out to her, looked rather awkwardly at me for a 


whilst | cesses of the human heart. 
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I made an appointment for the next day, and punctually 
kept it. I found the Lady Miriam and 
waiting the return of the servant, who had gone to the 
nearest wakalah for a jellabi, had to listen to a history ww 
luded with a good many scandalous stories I cannot 
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moment, and then spat in it! I started, and uttered 
an Stato competi uoth she to me aside in her lingua 

illo!’ q 8 me 
Fra: * Be quiet; it is the custom. What do you 
call that in your country, Zara?’ 

The girl looked perplexed; but if she was offended, 
she kept down her resentment in the very lowest re- 
cesses of her heart. Her reply was in a tone of angelic 
meekness: ‘I know the name of it in Arabic, oh, lady !’ 

Sitt Miriam blushed scarlet: the rebuke told. She 
let fall the slave's hand, and said, ‘ You are a good girl, 
and very learned. I shall pay your price. Don’t look 
angry; oh Frank,’ she added, turning to me with some 
confusion ; ‘ you know I mean to be kind to her. Any- 
body else would have struck her on the mouth with a 
slipper, but I am not so cruel. Let us now go and 
speak to the jellabi.’ 

A fierce volley of words was exchanged for some time 
between the slave-dealer and Lady Miriam ; he begin- 
ning by asking about eighteen pounds, and she offering 
eight. It was exactly like a bargain for a yard of cloth. 
*I will give so much.’ ‘ Jefta Allah! God will open’— 
that is, another door for sale, was the customary evasive 
reply. This went on for half an hour, during which my 
fair friend stood screaming from the gallery, whilst the 
jellabi sat quietly below smoking, giving occasionally an 
answer in the words I have mentioned, and sometimes, 
when vexed by a ridiculously low offer pertinaciously 
repeated, putting in that he would give the girl as a 
present. At length they gradually approached one 
another in price, the altercation becoming hotter and 
hotter, however, as they did so; until at length, when 
the difference was only a few piastres, the bargain was 
several times broken off, and Zara ordered to go. This, 
in fact, was the serious part of the discussion, the pre- 
vious exorbitant demand and consequent low offer being 
mere skirmishing. Terms were, however, at last come 
to; and the price of 1350 piastres (not quite L.14) was 
agreed upon, to be paid in two or three days, in case 
the girl discovered no hidden bad qualities. Ordinary 
black slaves, male and female, generally fetch from ten 
to twenty pounds; but thirty, and even forty or fifty, 
are paid for fine Abyssinian women. 

I ought to add that it is important to ascertain, if 
possible, the temper of household slaves before buying 
them. They are sometimes very troublesome ; and have 
been known to murder their masters and mistresses. I 
once saw a horrid sight—a black woman paraded on 
an ass about the streets of Alexandria with her face 
turned to the tail: a man went before proclaiming that 
she was a poisoner. For several hours the wretched 
creature was paraded in this manner, after which the 
executioners put her into a sack, and taking her out in 
a boat some distance to sea, threw her overboard. 


PHE CAPTAIN’S STORY—A PENINSULAR 
ADVENTURE. 


In of the Haymarket, London, there 
are minor chess, whist, and gossip clubs, held 
principally at cafés, in an apartment which, for club 


evenings, is sacred to the members, consisting chiefly of 
superannuated clerks, actors, and other professional 
mediocrities, with a sprinkling of substantial, steady 
tradesmen. In one of these modest gatherings Captain 
Smith, an extremely communicative and anecdotical gen- 
tleman, may occasionally be met with, surroufided by an 
attentive circle of admiring friends, listening, with all 
their ears, to one of the many marvellous adventures it 
has been his lot to encounter during a wandering and 
varied life. He is not a frequent visitor; his tastes in- 
clining him to scenes of more boisterous conviviality 

and coffee, with a seasoning of theatrical and 
political gossip, can afford or supply; and he accordingly 
uses these, to him hum-drum assemblies, only as resting 
or halting-places between more exciting orgies; valuable 
chiefly for affording him listeners, much more easil 
amused and astonished 


than men of larger life-adventure 


and experience. He is, however, a real captain, and 
I fancy something of a hero too, in the conventional use 
of the term, as he seems to have very different, and, I be- 
lieve, much truer notions of war and glory, than gentle- 
men who shout about ‘bright swords,’ and dilate with peri- 
phrastic unction of ‘ red battle-fields.’ A lithe active man 
is he; and stiff as a ramrod withal. His harsh stubbly 
hair is brushed in one icular direction with parade 
precision; and his high bald forehead, when in convivial 
mood, glistens as brightly as his sharp gray eyes; which 
one can s¢e with half a one, have been wide open all his 
life. He rose, it is understood, though he never men- 
tions it himself—perhaps from a feeling of modesty, a 
quality, albeit, in which, like most field heroes, he is 
somewhat deficient—from the ranks. From his perfect 
knowledge of the Spanish tongue (he his youth 
at Gibraltar, with occasional trips to the Spanish coast 
with his father, who turned an honest penny in the 
smuggling line), he was frequently employed during the 
Peninsular war by the British commanders in the very 
necessary, but extremely ticklish, duty of making him- 
self personally acquainted with the state of the French 
camps and fortresses—in other words, as a spy: an ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable office for any gentleman troubled 
with ‘nerves.’ Captain Smith frequently thanks God he 
never had any, to his knowledge, in his life: no more, he 
sometimes says, after reading the debates—no more than 
a member of parliament. 

Thus much premised, suppose we step in for a minute, 
and make his acquaintance. That is the captain with 
his back to the fire. The gentleman who has just handed 
him a cigar, and is addressing such martial queries to 
the old campaigner, is a neighbouring haberdasher. Just 
before we entered, he inquired, as is his nightly wont, if 
the waiter was sure the clock was quite right. He is 
always a little nervous about the time, as his spouse is 
apt to be unpleasantly lively for a lady of her colloquial 
and other prowess, if he is not at home at half-past ten 
precisely. He loves peace ‘at home,’ as much as he 
seems to delight in war ‘abroad,’ and is consequently 
extremely punctual. But see, Tape is tapping the cap- 
tain again. The veteran pre- 
sently: at first, perhaps, a little jerkingly—glug, glug, 
gl after little’ coaxing, in the freest, 
style imaginable. 

* A splendid march, Captain Smith, that of Wellington 
upon Cuidad Rodrigo ?’ 

* Sloppy, Mr Tape, sloppy: nothing but mud, and snow, 
and slush. Winter-time: I remember it well,’ replied 
Captain Smith. 

Beautiful account Napier gives of it,’ rejoined the 
martial Tape. ‘ Wellington,’ he says, ‘jumped on the 
devoted fortress with both his feet !’ 

* Does Napier say that !? demanded the veteran, knock- 
ing the consumed ashes off the end of his cigar on the 
mantelpiece. ‘ Does Napier say that ?’ 

* Yes indeed he does.’ 

* Then Napier tells what is —~,’ replied the matter- 
of-fact captain. ‘ The lightest, longest-legged ‘of the 
“Light Bobs” couldn’t have done’it, much less the 
duke. The duke’s short in the le; its high in the 
saddle, though—long body, dumpy aan Could no more 
do it than he could fly: didn’t try either. All a flam!’ 

Mr Tape explained that the jumping was metaphorical; 
and after a time, Captain Smith seemed to have acquired 
a misty notion of what was meant. Still, it was, he said, 
a very bad way of writing ‘ history ;’ which species of 
composition should, he em: ically observed, be all facts, 
and no mistakes. 

* The retreat from Burgos was a masterly affair,” per- 
sisted warrior Tape: ‘ masterly indeed ! 

* I daresay it was; and as you seem to admire it so 
much, I wish you had been one of the ’prentices under the 
master, just to see how it was done, and how agreeable 
and pleasant such a masterly job is to the people that do 
the work. I was one of them; and I declare to you I 
had much rather have been im this café, smoking this 


Yy | abominable cigar, which wont smoke’—and the captain 
threw the unsatisfactory i 


weed into the fire ; immediately, 
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however, accepting another from the ready hand of the 
obsequious Tape. That, fortunately, drew uncommonly 
well: the spiral columns ascended with the fulness and 
freedom in which the veteran loved to luxuriate. He 
swallowed his demi-tasse at a gulp; and his sharp gray 
eyes, twinkling with fresh lustre, said— It was in coming 
from Burgos that I got into one of the miserablest scrapes 
1 ever experienced in my life; and all owing to my tender- 
heartedness, the very worst thing for a campaign a man 
can carry about him.’ 

‘Tell us, captain! What was it? How was it?’ 
cried half-a-dozen voices. Two elderly gentlemen, who 
had been playing draughts for the previous four or five 
hours, finding it impossible, amidst so much clamour, to 
bestow the requisite attention on their extremely intel- 
lectual game, also drew near to listen, as the very best 
thing, after draughts, they could do. 

Captain Smith smiled graciously, seated himself, in- 
dulged in a few prefatory whiffs, and proceeded. ‘ During 
the many journeys I at different times made through the 
province of Leon in Spain, I fell in with a very worthy 
couple, whom I took a pe liking to. Pedro Davila 
was by trade a cooper: he made all the casks and tubs 
for miles round the little town near which he lived; which 
was situated, I should tell you, a good deal out of the 
direct road, or rather the nearest road —for there is 
nothing very direct in that country—from Burgos to 
Astorga. For my part I preferred round-about ways at 
that time to straight ones; I found them safer. Pedro 
had a nice en too, beautifully cultivated, and the 
prettiest little black-eyed Andalusian wife—Pedro was 
also a native of the south of Spain—a man’s eyes ever 
lighted upon. Pedro in his youth had taken service with 
a Spanish grandee, who, being compelled to fly his coun- 
try—a common, every-day thing abroad—took up his 
abode in Paris; and there Pedro got rid of his fine old 
constitutional prejudices against foreigners, and obtained 
in exchange some modern universal philanthrophy—about 
the most teen article to go to market with in Spain 
it is possible to imagine. And sure I am that if Pedro 
had known what a dreadful mess his turning philosopher 
would get me into, to say nothing of his wife, he was far 
too a fellow to have done anything of the sort.’ 

* But what on earth, Captain Smith,’ interrupted Tape, 
* could philosophy, Pedro’s, or any one’s else, have to do 
with you ?’ 

* You will hear, Tape: it was his liberal-mindedness 
and my sntierbieetatanen joined together that played 
the mischief with us both. An excellent fellow, notwith- 
standing,’ continued the captain, after a brief pause, ‘ was 
Pedro Davila; too good for a Spaniard, much: one could 
hardly believe it of him. I was going to say he was equal 
toan Englishman, but that perhaps would be pushing it 
too far. any a skin of wine have we emptied together: 
none of the sloe stuff you get here, but the genuine juice 
of the grape itself.’ The captain smacked his lips at the 
pleasing reminiscence, and then, to reward them for the 
exercise, imbibed a portion of another demi-tasse, craftily 
qualified to his taste. 

* At the time I speak of, it was highly dangerous to 
harbour, succour, or conceal any Frenc woman, or 
child. Death, or worse punishment, was pretty sure to 
be the doom of any one offending against that law of ven- 
geance; and it happened that one of the most ferocious 
of minor guerilla Tien, a relentless hunter and slayer 
of miserable fugitives, was Ramez, a native of the village 
or town near which Pedro lived. He was seldom long 
apes Se Domne and was, in fact, the real governor of 
the place, 

* Well, it chanced one unfortunate day that a wounded 
French officer, who had been chased for several days by 
Ramez and his fellows, crawled into Pedro’s cottage, and 
implored shelter and succour. His request was, as you 
may anticipate, after what 1 have told you of Pedro’s 
notions of philosophy, granted; and the hunted man was 
successfully concealed, carefully tended, and restored to 
health. The day of his had arrived; he was 
carefully disguised, mounted on Pedro’s mule, and was 
just his benefactor good-by at the garden gate 


(Marietta, fortunately, as it turned out, was not at home), 
when who should poke up his diabolical snout from the 
other side of the hedge but Ramez! The ugliest raseal, 
gentlemen,’ continued Captain Smith with violent em- 
phasis, ‘the most ill-favoured scoundrel I ever saw in 
my life was Ramez; and that from a man who has been 
twenty years in the army, and who has lived upwards of 
twenty in London, is saying a great deal.’ _ . 

This was quite cheerfully assented to. The ugliness 
that after such a lengthened and first-rate ekperience 
bore off the palm, was pronounced necessarily incompar- 
able by the entire auditory. 

‘He gave poor Pedro,’ continued the captain, * one 
most diabolical look (I’ll be bound the some from his 
eyes—he always squinted both sides inwards when he 
was in a passion—crossed each other within an inch of 
his nose), then rushed forward, and bawled lustily for 
help. The Frenchman spurred furiously into the adjoin- 
ing forest, and escaped. Pedro was seized, and the alpha 
and the omega of it, as the chaplain of the old half- 
hundredth used to say, was, that he was lugged to prison, 
tried a few hours afterwards, and condemned to death as 
a traitor. It was a wild time in Spain then: most 
places managed their own affairs in their own way, and 
this was Master Ramez and the alcalde’s way. Pedro was 
to have been strangled, gavotted they call it, but there 
was no apparatus handy, and nobody that particularly 
liked the job; so, as a particular to 
the alcalde said, it was determined he should be shot on 
the third @ay after his arrest.’ 

* It happened,’ d the captain, after again refresh- 
ing himself, ‘that I was, on the very day after Pedro’s 
arrest and condemnation, returning from Burgos to Gene- 
ral Picton® head-quarters, a good way beyond Astorga; 
and being near, and in no very soma hurry, I turned 
out of my a Le Pedro. When I arrived at the 
cot ound things, as you may suppose, in a v 
different state from what I had ion ineagiifing for the 
last hour or so. Instead of wine, there was hysterics; 
and for an omelette and salad, shrieks and faintings. 
Marietta clung round my neck with tremendous en 
—I should not have thought, if I had not experienced it, 
that a pretty woman’s embrace could have Sasa so very 
unpleasant—frantically beseeching me to send for the 
British army to liberate her Pedro. Extricating myself 
from her grasp as speedily as possible, I be, to cast 
about in my mind as to what could be done; but I could 
not at all clear up my ideas. Remembering that I never 

been able to do so on a lean stomach, I suggested 
that we should first dine, and then pater I might hit 
upon something for poor Pedro’s benefit. Marietta 
with me; and we had, considering that her husband and 
my dearest frfend was to be shot the day after the next, 
a very nice comfortable dinner indeed—very—and some 
capital wine afterwards; and then, gentlemen, the father 
of mischief, or the wine, or Marietta’s black eyes, I don’t 
know which, perhaps altogether, induced me to make as 
wed & proposal as ever fell from the lips of a green 

e 


‘There are clever, sensible men in the city,’ inter- 
jected Tape, as the captain paused an instant to supply 
himself with a fresh cigar. : 

‘Perhaps so, Mr Tape, but those 
volunteer into the army, I believe. knew,’ said the 
veteran, continuing his narrative, ‘that I might as well 
whistle jigs to a milestone, and expect it to get up and 
turn partners, as ask the general in command of the’ 
division about forty miles off to rescue Pedro from the 
grasp of the Spanish authorities. The British generals 
never meddled with the administration of Spanish justice 
under any pretence whatever; but I also knew that if 
he received a message stating that J was in danger, he 
was bound by general orders to afford me every assist- 
ance in his power. “ Marietta,” said I at last—the wine 
must have unusually strong—* I have hit upon it. 
We'll save Pedro yet, in spite of them all!” The pretty 
creature jumped up, c her hands, and sobbing, 
laughing, and talking all in a breath, exclaimed, “ Dear 
Inglese, 1 knew you would!” “ You, Marietta,” said I, 
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as soon as she was sufficiently calm to listen, “go to 
Ramez and the alcalde, and tell them you will deliver 
into their hands the famous Afrancesado spy, Henriquez 
Bajol, on condition of their releasing Pedro. If they 
consent, denounce me.” “ You, Henriquez!” said she, 
staring bewilderedly. ‘Never you mind,” I replied. 
* A note to Guana Picton—I’ll write it at once—will 
soon get me out of their clutches, whoever I am.” I 
wrote the note and gave it her. “ Now mind, Marietta,” 
said I solemnly, “ that Pedro sets off with this note the 
instant he is liberated. How soon can he reach the 
general on foot?” “ By to-morrow night,” she answered. 

Very well; and now then about it at once.” She was 
off in a twinkling, and I was at leisure to reflect on what 
I had done. To tell the truth, I did not, after a few 
minutes’ quiet cogitation, feel excessively comfortable. 
They would be certain to believe the story; Henriquez 
being, I was sure, known to none of them personally. I 
was a precious deal more like a Spaniard then than an 

leans and I spoke the so well—not alto- 

er grammatically, it is true, but so like a native of 
the south of Spain—that I felt I should have some diffi- 
culty, should occasion — it, to undeceive them. 
Then they had such a pestilent by 4 of making not only 
sure but short work with whoever they suspected of com- 
merce with the hated French, that it flashed unpleasantly 
across my mind—the general’s help might perchance 
arrive too late! However, I was in for it; and so, taking 
another draught of wine, and refilling my pi ere’s 
great philosophy in a pipe, as we all know—I awaited the 
result of my charming scheme as calmly as I could. 

*It was not long coming. About half an hour after 
Marietta’s departure the door was slammed open, and I 
found myself sprawling and kicking, or rather sprawl- 
ing, and trying to kick, for they wouldn’t let me, in the 
arms of five or six ugly who, showering upon me 
all the time the vilest abuse, hurried me off to prison. 
Into it they thrust me like a dog; and there, when I 
could recover breath and speech, I greeted Pedro, my 
fellow-prisoner. The alcalde and Ramez had only pro- 
mised to release him, and of course, when the object was 

ined, refused to abide by the bargain. If I not 

the most consummate ass that ever browsed or 
brayed, I might have guessed as much. Ramez had now 
two and that a double holiday. 

* Well, gentlemen, this was, you may suppose, a v 
unpleasant situation to find myself in; but as, thank 
Heaven, I was never much troubled with nerves, I did not 
so much mind it after a bit. Marietta, I was sure, would 
be off to the general with her best speed when she saw 
the ugly turn matters were taking; so that if my captors 
were not in a very patriotic hurry indeed, there was a 
chance on the cards yet. Pedro obtained some cigars of 
the jailor, an old acquaintance of his; they were first-rate, 
and we both became ually calm and composed. Ah, 
gentlemen, I have often thought that if the moral obser- 
vations’ I addressed that evening to my friend Pedro, 
upon the duty of respecting national oe particu- 
larly with regard to sheltering wounded foreigners, and 
the shocking folly of making rash engagements with 
young women, especially after dinner, been taken 
down by a short-hand writer, they would have raised me 
to the next rank after Solomon ! 

* No doubt of it,’ said Tape, looking nervously at the 
clock : ‘ but do get on, captain ; don’t stop, don’t!’ 

*I will not, Tape; but don’t you hurry me as 
did. Well, the next day I was dragged before the alcalde 
and that rascal Ramez, where, to my very great and most 
unpleasant surprise, two men, guerilla soldiers, swore 
that they had frequently seen me in communication with 


the French outposts, and that they verily believed me to | ch 


be no other than the infamous Henriquez. Vainly I pro- 
tested, finding the thing was getting much too serious, 
that I was an English officer: my assertions were laughed 
at, and I was reconveyed to my dungeon, after havi 

heard myself sentenced to be shot at the same hour which 
was to see the last of Pedro. Mr Tape, please to touch 
the bell. I'll take another cup; for my to always 
feels dry and hot when I come to this part of the story: 


Mr Tape did as he was desired quickly, and bade the 
waiter who answered the summons ‘jump about.’ The 
anxious haberdasher had but just three minutes to 

$ tlemen,’ continued the in, ‘was a 
night. Iwas never, =. child, 
cularly fond of water-drinking; but I remember crawling 
off the straw many times during the night, and almost 
emptying both pitchers. At ten o’clock we were to suffer, 
to be shot to death by half-a-dozen rusty muskets. It 
was dreadfully aggravating! Day dawned at last; six 
seven, eight, nine, ten o’clock tinkled through the jail ; 
the door opened, and in stalked Ramez and the alcalde, 
followed by the rusty shooting-party. We were polite] 
informed that ‘time’ was up, a that we must both 
come to the scratch at once, as the tors didn’t like 
to be kept waiting. They then kindly pinioned us, and 
away we marched. You never bens 3 walked in your 
own funeral procession, Tape, did you?’ 

* Lord, Captain Smith, how can you ask such a horrid 
question 

* Well, if you ever should, you’ll remember it, that’s 
all. Seeing’ King Lear is nothing to it, though that’s 
reckoned pretty deep. On we marched, the priests pray- 
ing, the bells tolling, and the infernal musket-men eyeing 
us as if to make up their minds exactly where to have 
the pleasure of hitting us. One scoundrel with a short, 
ugly snub of an apology of a nose, meant, I could see, 
to send his bullet through my Roman. Altogether, it 
was the most disagreeable I ever took in my life. 
We soon arrived at the place of sacrifice, and were 
ordered to kneel down. “ Pedro,” said I, “ that jewel of a 
wife of yours has played us a sweet trick; but perhaps 
she’ll arrive in time, if she comes at all, to return thanks 
for all the good things we are about to receive ; and that’s 
a consolation anyway.” I then took another look in the 
direction in which the expected succour ought to appear, 
when I saw, and tried to rub my eyes yjth my elbows to 
make sure I saw, but couldn’t, a ho man on the 
summit of the hill: it was Marietta! I roared out like 
a raging bull, and Pedro gave chorus. As soon as 
of going on, she curbed 

er horse sharp > al oned with eager gestures 
over the hill. 1 minute afterwards the ridge was crowned 
by half a regiment of British dragoons. The instant they 
saw us, they gave one loud cheer, and came on like a 
whirlwind. 

“A narrow Smith!” said the commanding 
officer. “But come, mount at once. There is a lange 
French force in the neighbourhood, and the general’s 
orders are not to halt an instant.” I was delighted to 
hear it. The less said was, I felt, the soonest mended. 
If the general, thought I, were informed why he had 
been put to this trouble and risk, our meeting would 
scarcely be a very amicable one. “ Who is this!” said 
the officer, pointing to Pedro, who, though he had hallooed 
lustily, was by no means yet out of the wood. “One of 
ours,” I boldly replied. “ Then mount, my fellow, at 
once,” replied he, motioning to one of led horses. 
Pedro understood the gesture, though he didn’t the lan- 
guage; and giving Marietta, who had unpinioned him, 
one ug, was in the saddle in a jiffy. “ Out of the way, 
cried commanding officer to the alcalde, who, insti- 
oer by Ramez, was approaching to claim Pedro at 

east as lawful prize. “ Out of the way, fellow!” and he 


they | struck him sharply with the flat of his sword. The 


frightened functionary tumbled out of our path; the 
bugle sounded, and we were off, safe, sound, and 


eave !—Hurra!—Hurra !’ resounded in irregular 
orus through the room. Tape was off like a shot: the 

* Gentlemen,’ said Captain Smith, after the applause 
had subsided, ‘ do you please, fo: 
of my story. Everything, the chaplain to say, has a 
useful moral—even short rations—though I never could 
agree with him to that extent. The moral of this adven- 
ture I take to be this—Never, under any 
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assume to be what you are not; for if shot or hanged in a 
wrong character, you will never be able to amend the 
“errors of description.” ? 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH POST NINETY 
YEARS AGO. 


In April 1758, a body of merchants and traders in Edin- 
burgh and other parts of Scotland presented a memorial 
to the annual committee of the Convention of Royal 
Burghs, proposing an improvement in the posts between 
London and Edinburgh, and Edinburgh and London. 
This document, of which a printed copy lies before us, 
sets out with deploring that, ‘by some inattention, or 
by some imp: dispositions made about the time of 
the Union, or before that event, when the trade and 
intercourse between England and Scotland was very 
small, and the postage of Scotch letters unable to defray 
the charge, it has happened that in no well-regulated 
country is the course of the post so tedious and ill-con- 
ducted as that from Edinburgh to London.’ There were 
but three posts a week, and their arrangements are de- 
scribed as follows :— 

* The great north mail sets out on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, at twelve at night, or rather an 
hour later, and arrives at Edinburgh on the afternoons 
of the Saturdays, Mondays, and Wednesdays thereafter. 
[From another part of the memorial, it appears that 
the mails reached London on the average at 4 p.m. of 
those days.] This course is performed, at a medium 
throughout the year, in about eighty-seven hours. But 
five hours or thereby are lost by the mail turning out 
of the straight course twelve miles, in order to pass 
through York, and by delay at that place: so that the 
course might as easily be performed in eighty-two 
hours, which would bring in the mails to Edinburgh 
about five hours sooner on the respective days. 

‘The mail fom Edinburgh to London sets out on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at twelve at night 
precisely, is detained unnecessarily three or four hours 
at Berwick, the same time at some other stages in 
Northumberland, lies generally about twenty-four hours 
at Newcastle, turns off the road again twelve miles to 
pass through York, and is also detained there for seve- 
ral hours. By all which delays the whole course is not 
performed in less than about five days and a-half, or 131 
hours; so that it does not arrive at London sooner than 
about eleven o’clock forenoon on the Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays respectively after the departures 
above-mentioned.’ 

The memorialists proposed that, by change of hours 
of starting, a saving of stoppages at Berwick and New- 
castle, and keeping the straight road by Boroughbridge, 
instead of turning aside to York, they should save two 
days on the road from Edinburgh to London; by a 
similar means, they thought five hours might be saved 
between London and Edinburgh. ‘ The cities of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh will thereby,’ continue the memo- 
rialists, ‘ receive returns of letters from each other in 
seven days and a-half and eight days and a-half, which 
at present do not come sooner than in ten days and 
a-half and twelve days and a-half.’ 

This memorial was successful so far that, in April 
1760, by a change in the hours of starting and other 
arrangements, two days were saved upon the post from 


Edinburgh to London. 
The post is now con from London to Edinburgh 


veyed 
in twelve hours and a-half, so that the morning papers 
published in the metropolis may be read in Edinburgh at 
night. By means of the electric telegraph (not so per- 
fect as it will yet be), messages are transmitted between 
the two cities in less than an hour. 


ing a certain price as the highest at which wished 
to invest. An answer was in the office by twelve noon, 
to the effect that the stock in question could not now 
be got at that price, but mentioning a somewhat higher 
rate at which it was eg A ee — 
despatched, agreeing to this price, and at two o’ 

the reply, announcing the completion of the bargain, 
was in the hands of the manager. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. 


Some years ago the public mind was startled by the 
announcement in Mr Chadwick’s able report on Inter- 
ments in Towns, of various aggravated cases of infan- 
ticide by parents at Stockport for the sake of obtaining 
insurance fees from burial clubs. Here was cannibalism 
in a new form, so horrifying, as to exceed belief: the 
facts, however, were but too well substantiated, and 
remained a blot upon modern civilisation. More re- 
cently,* rumour has been rife as to a growing crime of 
poisoning among the rural population, a portion of the 
community generally considered as too unsophisticated 
to think of, much less resort to, such deadly means of 
destruction ; and within the past few months the public 
prints have been occupied by the details of cases of 
poisoning not less appalling than those above referred 
to at Bristol and Harwich —the number of victims 
in the latter instance being set down as sixteen, all 
poisoned for the sake of burial fees. In the other case, 
a husband poisons his wife to obtain a large insurance 
effected on her life. 

It would appear that society requires to be roused 
from time to time by the protrusion of such enormous 
facts, in order to become unmistakably aware of the 
fearful amount of ignorance, misery, and crime, seething 
in its lower strata. The awful certainty staggers us, 
brings us to a dead stop—we seem suddenly to have 
taken a long and retrogressive stride, and looking 
round in amazement for the fruits of past and present 

hilanthropy, ask what has become of the efforts of the 

umane and the benevolent, so long pursued? Is endea- 
vour to be thus thrown away? What does it mean? 
Is it a fault—a something that can be corrected, to 
which a remedy may be applied? Or is it an evidence 
of an unnatural condition of society, impervious to the 
genial and humanising influences so beneficial in other 
quarters? Is it a case for legislative interference; or 
must it be left to time, which, in the words of Lord 
Bacon, ‘innovateth slowly ?’ 

Disguise them as we may, facts will still be facts. 
The average amount of criminal offences—the effect of 
passion—in England and Wales is 700 annually, of 
which 450 come under the head of murder and other 
attempts on life; but with secret poisoning on the 
increase, we may expect a corresponding augmentation 
of the average, the mote so as the temptations to the 
committal of the crime appear to be great. The re- 
turns from Preston have been cited as exhibiting the 
results of foul play. In that town more than 20,000 
persons, chiefly, if not exclusively, belonging to the 
operative population, are enrolled in burial clubs. On 
insuring a child’s life, twelve or sixteen weekly pay- 
ments must be made before any benefit can accrue; 
healthy lives only are insured, to guard against loss as 
much as possible to the club fund; and during this 
period the rate of mortality among the children on the 
books is 6°4 per cent., while in the town at large it is 
10°4 per cent. But no sooner has the preliminary 
term passed, than there follows an increase in the pro- 
portion of infantile deaths, which rises to 8 per cent.— 
a fact inexplicable by natural causes; one that marks 
the existence of a deep under-current of ignorance or 


crime. 
The sum insured for is, in frequent much 


instances, 
inety | greater than is necessary for the interment of a child 


* This paper was written some time ago. It be added that 
the walter es 0 
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—sometimes L.8 or L.9; and when, as often occurs, the 
insurance has been effected in three or four clubs, the 
total to be received may amount to more than L.20. 
Before this temptation the instinctive feeling, love of 
offspring, disappears; and without any attempts that 
may be set down as positive ill-treatment, the child 
dies. The process brings out no bruises or broken 
limbs: systematic neglect, and the administering of 
opiates, the use of which is so flagrant in the manu- 
facturing districts, to say nothing of hireling nurses, 
soon complete the business. The demoralising effects 
of such a state of things are too obvious to need further 
insisting on. 

Have we not here an intimation that the ‘march of 
mind’ has been overstated? The writer of this article 
has lately had an opportunity of revisiting some of 
the northern manufacturing towns with which he was 
familiar twenty years ago. At that time his views and 
feelings were identical with those of the toiling, but un- 
reflecting multitude—their wild theories were received 
as true principles of action. So little change has 
taken place in this interval of nearly a quarter of a 
century, that it might almost be thought they are the 
same people, forgotten by Time in his flight. There is 
the same improvidence—the same eagerness to swallow 
crude doctrines—the same readiness to believe that 
ameliorations must commence from without, and not 
from within ; in short, a condition of mind and charac- 
ter utterly incompatible with the idea of real progress. 
It is not denied that many appliances which mitigate 
hardship, and enlighten and enliven domestic life, are 
more within command than formerly; but from the 
grand desiderata, the perception of right and wrong— 
the proper sense of what is due to others—the desire 
to aid the common cause by self-sacrifice or exertion— 
from these we appear to be as far as ever. 

To this slow awakening, this tardy assimilation of 
sound views and principles, we may attribute that state 
of things which produces lamentable offences against 
every social and moral law. And before any favourable 
change can take place in these underlying masses, it is 
pretty clear that there must be a notabledevelopment 
of the moral faculty, accompanied by a teachableness of 
disposition, without which all extraneous efforts will be 
nugatory. The prime evil is indifference, or, in other 
words, intense apathy, in whatever relates to spiritual 
culture. Marvellous, that while men and women will 
toil day after day at the factory, workshops, loom, or 
needle, with praiseworthy assiduity, they are at the 
same time so prone to shirk those endeavours on which, 
more than anything else, their wellbeing depends. 
Mere neglect is not the worst of it; for the habit of 
neglect tends to a degradation which has no sense of its 
depravity, and in which whole communities will be 
content to ‘ get along.’ 

The cry for legislative action is very often raised by 
those most indisposed to individual exertion. Autho- 
ritative interference in the details of private as well as 
public life would speedily reduce society to one dreary 
uniform level, of which a specimen may be found in 
certain French theoretical works. We can hardly be 
wise, just, or virtuous by proxy; a people cannot be 
improved by shifts and expedients, but by promoting 
among them habits of forethought and reliance : 
these are the best guarantee for domestic as well as 
patriotic virtues. The disposition to consider that 
collective good can result without individual regenera- 
tion, would be simply absurd, were it not fraught with 
mischief. The truth of this proposition will scarcely 
be denied by those who have watched the course of 
events during the past few months. Wherever a 
speaker has come forward to inculcate the doctrine of 
self-help, how has he been received ?—with derision. It 
disturbs one’s self-esteem to be told that reform must 
come from within, and noisy clamour rises to a pre- 
mium. Governments, it is true, may be responsible for 
a misdirection of the national energies, but this in no 


degree diminishes individual responsibility. 


It is sad to think that even the press has in some in- 
stances fomented the social mischief. There appear to 
be certain writers who systematically inculcate the doc- 
trine that all who possess anything are little better than 
robbers, and that all who have nothing are oppressed. 
According to their theories, every man with a decent 
coat on his back is necessarily a tyrant, and every poor 
man a suffering saint. In no respect do these writers 
inculcate the principle which lies at the foundation of 
man’s destiny, that every one of us must in some shape 
toil for our daily bread. The necessity of self-reliance 
is never heard from them. Their notion is, that every- 
body should have something done for him, as if the 
mass were not under any obligation to think, but were 
born into the world to be nursed, coddled, and flattered 
by the few. 

The temper of the times has rather aided than 
opposed these wild theories. From a period of severe, 
and almost savage penal infliction, along with a general 
disregard of suffering in almost any form, the world 
has latterly gone to an opposite extreme, and in a 
spirit of beneficence, unregulated by a prudent consi- 
deration of circumstances, has presented innumerable 
temptations to discard self-respect and self-reliance. 
There can be no doubt that the well-meant efforts of 
the benevolent have in various instances been actually 
demoralising. Our prisons, with their elegant repose 
and comfort, are unquestionably creating criminals; our 
Night Asylums are creating universal vagrancy; our 
Schools of Industry, we fear, are encouraging juvenile 
street mendicancy. To whichever side we turn, we find 
all sorts of means for assuaging, as is believed, crime 
and misery. These things, we are told, are necessary, 
and we are not disposed to debate the point; on the 
contrary, we would go every length in the way of kind- 
ness and humanity. But if necessary, they must be 
proper; and how does it come that what is 
and proper is productive of evil? The reason simply is, 
that we depend upon them alone as remedies, whereas 
they must be accompanied by something more, or else 
remain worse than nugatory. The evil lies deeper than 
any point they of themselves can reach, even if their 
administration were wise and prudent, instead of being 
quite the reverse. The lower departments of society 
are, as we have said, not in a right condition morally ; 
and till we can get that remedied, things cannot be ex- 
pected to mend. Were we to give them all the wealth 
and power in England, and yet leave their mental 
operations what they are, it would be doing no good. 

at, then, is to be done? This is not easy to say; 
but one thing is pretty obvious, that without a uni- 
versal system of instruction, all else is vain. Education, 
however, cannot be made altogether compulsory, though 
a different feeling is beginning to prevail; and we are 
inclined to believe that, without something more than 
solicitation, there will be no substantial advance. Hav- 
ing in view the great good accomplished by personal 
visitations—those of Mrs Fry and Sarah Martin may 
be instanced as the most memorable of late years—it 
becomes a question whether a system of house-to-house 
visitation, in such town districts as most require it, 
could not be made a most powerful branch of educa- 
tional tactics. ‘There are thousands who cannot read, 
and thousands who will not read, who are yet willing 
to listen to reading or conversation. The instructors 
should be zealous and patient, and the instructions 
should embrace the details of family training and do- 
mestic economy, and whatever incidents of life admit 
of regulation. Let it not be considered as interfering 
with the business of the missionary, but only as sup- 
plementing it, or preparing the way for it. For a large 
class of females of the middle and upper circles we can 
imagine no more fitting employment. The scheme 
might be tested in one town or parish: if successful, 
the wider application of it might readily be made to 
extend to counties, and so on to the whole kingdom. 
The duties which it would involve are not of the show 
kind, not such as come before the world with a flourish 
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of trumpets. But of its promise, and of the solid hap- 

piness to accrue from its operation, there can be little 

= In short, the cry must be—Educate, educate, 
ucate ! 


THE MARQUIS D’ALIGRE. 

Tue Hotel Aligre is situated in the Rue d’Anjou- 
Saint-Honoré in Paris. This street is one of the most 
aristocratic of the capital; its large and fine houses are 
inhabited by the representatives of royalty, and by 
many of the noblest families of France. In the centre 
of these handsome buildings stands the Hétel d’Aligre, 
the exterior of which is plain and unpretending ; a large 
clock in the pediment causes it often to be mistaken for 
a public edifice. The house is of a more pleasing as- 
pect, however, on the side looking towards the garden, 
which latter is large, and adorned with fine trees; but 
taken as a whole, it ill corresponds with the sumptuous 
magnificence of the interior. Within, the apartments 
are decorated, and furnished with a profusion and splen- 
dour surprising to any one acquainted with the econo- 
mical, not to say penurious, habits of the founder of 
this house. 

The Marquis d’Aligre, who has left no inheritors of 
his name, was one of the most universally known men 
in Paris, enjoying a twofold celebrity by his immense 
fortune, and by his reputation for avarice, which at 
length almost passed into a proverb. In the excess of 
his parsimony, Monsieur d’Aligre was often heard to 
complain bitterly of being obliged to pay 60,000 francs 
(11.2500) yearly in taxes ; ‘a sad necessity, which would 
ruin him,’ he said. Poor man! His income exceeded 
two millions of francs (L.80,000). This colossal fortune 
was formed by slow accumulation, by clear habits of 
business, and by the extreme care bestowed through 
several generations in preserving, economising, and in- 
creasing the family inheritance. ‘The D’Aligres can only 
boast a genealogy of two centuries. Their first ancestor 
of distinction was chancellor of France under Louis 
XIIL, and another of the same name filled the same 
office in the following reign. The father of the last mar- 
quis was the first president of the Parliament of Paris. 
Foreseeing the Revolution and its terrible consequences, 
he resigned this post; and gifted with that instinct of 
conservatism which has established and maintained the 
wealth of his house, he speedily converted all his avail- 
able property into gold, placed it in the English funds, 
and lost no time in following his money. 

Having saved his fortune, he soon saved his person, 
so that the miseries of that period of emigration were 
unknown to him. He had to suffer no privations but 
those which he imposed on himself voluntarily with par- 
simonious heroism. The D’Aligre of that day was the 
greatest miser of the family ; and, compared with him, 
his son was dissipated and prodigal. But the present 
gencration, who knew nothing of the father, attributed 
many of his acts to the son, and among others, the 
famous register kept by him in the emigration. 

In London, many of the French exiles, aware that 
the President d’Aligre had cleverly managed to bring 
his riches with him, often profited of the privileges of 
rank and misfortune to ask him for loans; and the fol- 
lowing, among many such scenes, is a good illustration of 
the fruitlessness of their solicitations. The only servant 
¢ the old marquis opens the door and announces the 

e de ——, who, unmindful of his seedy habiliments, 
enters with the free and confident manner of a man of 
the world, glad 

: good morning, my dear marquis! I am 
to see that your precious health continues good.’ 

‘Why, yes, my dear duke, I feel pretty well: that 
comes from my regular habits, a great deal of exercise, 
and, above all, strict temperance.’ 

* Which with you is only a matter of choice, and in 
noways com Every one cannot say so much; 


pulsory. 
and it is precisely on that subject I have come to visit 
you. 


‘What! on the subject of sobriety ?’ 

‘Yes indeed; and it is in order not to be obliged to 
practise it in excess that I make a demand on your 
kindness, and beg you to lend me ten thousand francs.’ 

* Ah, very well. You ask me to lend you four hun- 
dred pounds ?’ 

* You will do me a great favour.’ 

* Excellent !’ 

And the marquis rose, opened his secrétaire, took out 
an enormous register, and wrote down the duke’s name, 
placing after it the figure of ten thousand francs; then 
quietly resumed the conversation. 

‘Hyde Park was much crowded yesterday. They 
talk a great deal about the new danseuse at Drury Lane. 
Do you know that the beautiful Lady E—— was the 
belle at the last Almack’s?’ And so on with twenty 
other trifles. 

At length the duke touched again on the subject of 
the loan. 

‘Iam really sorry, my dear fellow,’ replied the mar- 
quis: ‘I find it impossible to lend you this money.’ 

* What!’ cried the astonished duke ; ‘ you surely put 
me down in your register?’ 

* Oh, rest easy as to that: I did not write your name 
as a debtor, but merely as a demander. It is a simple 
formality, which I go through for my own satisfaction, 
and which serves to justify my refusal. Just take the 
trouble to look through this register, and you will un- 
derstand me.’ Then opening this large book before the 
duke, M. d’Aligre continued: ‘ Here I have inscribed 
all the demands for money made to me since the com- 
mencement of the emigration. The names are authen- 
tic. See how all these large pages and long columns of 
figures are closely filled ; verify the additions, and you 
will find the total, up to this day, amounts to nearly 
three million francs. Where should I now be had I 
satisfied all these demands? Long since reduced to beg- 
gary. And why should I give to one what I could not 
give to all? It would be unjust and injurious, and 
would expose me to constant quarrels. So, liable as I 
am to these incessant demands, I have been forced to 
adopt a system of general refusal; and this register, as 
at before, will explain and justify my present con- 

uct.’ 

Thus finding it impossible to combat such an in- 
vincible resolution, the noble borrower departed as he 
had come. 

In this way the wealthy exile, though in receipt of 
an enormous income, paid to the day by the Bank of 
England, avoided assisting his companions in exile, the 
greater number of whom were plunged in the utmost 
distress. 

It is not right, however, to attribute this act to the 
late marquis, who had enough of his own misdeeds to 
account for, without making him answerable for those 
of his parent. With the fortune, he inherited the pa- 
ternal habits of economy, and numerous were the anec- 
dotes related of this hereditary avarice in the first circles 
of Parisian society. Yet M. d’Aligre, although parsi- 
monious in the necessaries of life, and following in most 
things his old habits of penury, had an expensive mania: 
he was fond of objects of art—statues, bronzes, jewellery, 

ious stones, and curious furniture, and of 

‘ormed a magnificent collection in his hétel in Paris. 
His apartments, open to visitors, had the effect of a 
museum. They consisted of a mass of gems of every 
description—Doule-work, porcelain of Sévres, Saxony, 
and Japan, carved wood, ivory, mosaics, Raphael-ware, 
terra-cotta, marble statues, vases, goblets of porphyry, 
oriental agate, lapis-lazuli, serpentine, jasper, and rock- 
crystal; all which has been recently set up for sale, 
despite the scarcity of money, and the immense value 
of the articles. 

It was matter of surprise to many that the family 
should order these treasures for sale at such a moment, 
and especially that a statue of the late Marchioness 
@’Aligre, as large as life, and of solid silver, was included 
in the catalogue. But it soon became known that this 
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portion of the inheritance belonged to an hospital, 
richly endowed by the deceased marquis, and to which 
he bequeathed, by a particular clause in his will, ‘ every- 
thing contained in the ground-floor storey of his house 
at the hour of his death.’ 
This legacy reminds me of an anecdote which made 
considerable sensation in Parisian society some time 
since. A rich lady bequeathed her country-house, with 
all its contents, toher attorney. He, having drawn out 
the will, was aware of the legacy, and hence took good 
care to embellish the villa according to his fancy—no 
difficult matter to him, as he exercised unlimited con- 
trol in the establishment of his benefactress. During 
her last illness especially, he removed all the most pre- 
cious objects of art to this country-house, the best fur- 
niture, and the valuable collection of paintings which 
decorated her town residence and her other country 
_ = thus became the lawful possessor of his splen- 
Spo! 
No abuse of this kind occurred in the legacy to the 
hospital; yet the heirs of the Marquis d’Aligre dis- 
puted the bequest, on the pretext that the ground-floor 
of the hétel contained many objects which it never could 
have been the intention of the testator to leave away 
from his family. The case was tried, and the hospital 
was successful. It now possesses the silver statue, the 
ornaments, diamonds, family portraits, exquisite minia- 
tures, five hundred medallions of beautiful female por- 
traits, and an extremely curious anatomical collection. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BLIGHT. 


Amonc the diseases of plants, blight is one of the most 
important, and at the same time one on which a great 
diversity of opinion prevails. The Greeks and Romans 
supposed it to arise from the wrath of the gods, mani- 
fested in some sort of atmospheric influence; and the 
Hindoos of the present day consider it a judgment upon 
the country for the profane eating of beef. Gardeners 
see it ‘coming in the air,’ and look upon the insects 
they find soon after devouring their crops as a con- 
sequence of the blight; while those who consider them- 
selves more philosophical observers, laugh at the notion 
of atmospheric influence, and attribute the whole mis- 
chief to the entomological enemies of human industry. 
Perhaps both theories may be to a certain extent 
correct. The state of the atmosphere cannot produce 
insects, but it may occasion their development and mul- 
“Wiplication ; just as blight, from the parasitic fungus 
commonly termed rust, may arise from the farina of 
the ite being carried to the destined victims by the 
wind, at a time when the pores of the plant are more 
than usually open. In Upper India, where the blights 
from this cause produce all the horrors of famine in 
vast districts of the country, it is observed that the 
mischief occurs during an easterly wind. The particles 
floating in the air which are carried at such times over 
the wheat crops, penetrate into the open pores, and 
spreading their minute roots, intercept the sap in its cir- 
culation till the plant sickens and dies. ‘I have some- 
times,’ says Colonel Sleeman, ‘ seen the air tinted of an 
orange colour for many days by the quantity of these 
seeds which it has contained; and that without the 
wheat-crops suffering at all, when any but an easter] 
wind has prevailed ; but when the air is so charged wi 
this farina, let but an easterly wind blow for twenty- 
four hours, and all the wheat-crops under its influence 
are destroyed—nothing can save them! The stalks and 
leaves become first of an orange colour, from the light 
colour of the farina which adheres to them; but this 
changes to deep brown. All that part of the stalk that 
is seems as if it had been pricked with needles, 
and had exuded blood from every puncture; and the 
grain in the ear withers in proportion to the number 
of fungi that intercept and feed upon its sap; but the 
parts of the stalk that are covered by the leaves remain 


which have been exposed to the depredations of these 
— plants. Every pore, it is said, may contain 

m twenty to forty of these plants, and each plant 
may shed a hundred seeds, so that a single shrub, in- 
fected with the disease, may disseminate it over the 
face of a whole district; for in the warm month of 
March, when the wheat is attaining maturity, these 
plants ripen and shed their seeds in a week; and con- 
sequently increase with enormous rapidity, when they 
find plants with their pores open ready.to receive and 
nourish them.’* Colonel Sleeman adds that he had seen 
rich fields of uninterrupted wheat cultivation, extending 
over an area of twenty miles by ten, in the Valley of 
the Nerbudda, so completely destroyed by this kind of 
blight, that even the stalks and leaves were considered 
unfit for fodder. 

In England, the disease which is caused or increased 
by webs and soft insects is popularly called a ‘ blight ;’ 
while that in which snails and hard insects are the 
proximate evil-doers is a‘sneg.’ The former comes in 
a warm south-east wind, and the latter in a cold north- 
east wind—both of which vehicles, according to a very 
amusing volume before us, have about as much to do 
with the vegetable disease as with a rise in the funds.t 
The volume has a good deal of the air and character of 
the famous ‘ Natural History of Selborne ;’ and, together 
with other instructive and entertaining matter, it con- 
tains a great variety of information respecting the 
various insects whose depredations are set down as the 
real blight in plants. 

The gooseberry-fly, which collects such heavy tithes 
of one of the wholesomest of our fruits, is a pretty and 
merry insect, which spends its brief life in sporting 
with its companions in the sunshine. Marriage, how- 
ever, spoils his amusement and injures his morals ; for 
his progeny are deposited where they have no business, 
the eggs dotting the back of the leaves, at regular 
intervals, like bead-work. In about.a week the grubs 
come forth head foremost, leaving the skins of the eggs 
standing ‘like a row of empty silver purses,’ and 
straightway they begin eating; and this with such 
ves 


‘A doublet of the Lincoln green.’ 


There are sixty or seventy of these devourers on one 
leaf; and as each grub will eat three leaves to his own 
share before he is satisfied, by destroying one leaf in 
proportion you save a couple of hundreds. If let alone, 
however, the grub goes on eat—eat—eating, without a 
moment’s intermission, till he is about half an inch in 
length: here he pauses, apparently for want of skin- 
room. His black head separates like a mask from the 
neck, and splits down the middle, and a new head pops 
out of the opening, with which he looks about him, 
moving it slowly on all sides, and without any vulgar 
expression of surprise or other excitement. Being satis- 
fied as to the locality, he next wriggles out his body; 
and having at length got fairly rid of the insufficient 
skin, he sets to work to fill the new one, eating without 
intermission for four or five days more. At the end of 
this time he casts his skin again, and comes forth of 
a pale, delicate, green colour. He eats no more. He 
descends to the earth, and burrowing in it like a mole, 
to a depth of from two to eight inches, he makes a little 
oblong cell, and surrounding himself with a tough black 
cocoon, awaits tranquilly his transformation into a 
chrysalis, and soon after into a fly. When the eggs 
are laid before the middle of May, the whole of this 
history, down to the appearance of the fly, comes within 
a space of about twenty-eight days; but when the eggs 
are late in the year, our grub does not think it worth 
his while to come forth from his subterranean abode, 
but dozes comfortably in his cocoon till the ensuing 


* Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 


from form a beautiful contrast to the others, 


Sleeman. 
+ The Letters of Rusticus on the Natural History of Godalming. 
London: Van Voorst. 1849. 
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spring. If any gardener is so inhospitable as to desire 
to save his gooseberries from this amusing visitor, the 
best way would appear to be to beat down and harden 
the soil all round = plants, it —_ his tem- 
porary retirement into a perpe m nment. 

The gooseberry-fly, however, is caly a blight—he is 
not the blight. The generic name of the latter is the 
aphis, and it is a dull, stupid-looking creature, who does 
not go through the ordinary insect metamorphoses. The 
aphides have usually only one parent, and are some- 
times enclosed in an egg, and sometimes not. They 
stick their beak into the _ on which they are born ; 
and after sucking away for a few days, begin to bring 
forth young spontaneously, and continue to do so for 
months, at the rate of from a dozen to a dozen and 
a-half a day. It may be supposed that the stalk of the 
age is very soon pretty nearly covered; and by and 

y the new-comers, seeing nothing but a living mass 
around them which they cannot eat, look a little puzzled 
what to do. But after an hour or two’s meditation they 
comprehend the affair; and creeping along the backs 
of their tribe to the upper end of the shoot, they settle 
down on the outskirts of the colony. Towards autumn 
a change occurs in their nature. Their feet stick firmly 
to the plant, and their skin opening down the back, a 
winged creature comes forth, and begins to sport with 
his companions (now male and female) in the sunshine. 
More wonderful than all, a solitary individual of the 
new tribe may be seen here and there retaining the 
united functions of father and mother, and surrounded 
by a green and wingless progeny, itself being winged, 
and nearly black. ‘These are mysteries,’ says our 
author, ‘which I leave you entomologists to explain. 


‘In May, a fly lays a lot of eggs; these eggs hatch and 


become blights; these blights are viviparous, and that 
without the usual union of the sexes, and so are their 
children and grandchildren—the number of births de- 
ergy solely on the quantity and quality of their 
ood. At last, as winter approaches, the whole gene- 
ration, or series of generations, assumes wings, which 


the parents did not possess, undergoes frequently a 


change in colour, and instead of being viviparous, lays 

Although the wingless aphides are dull and stupid 
little creatures, they are great and nurslings of the 
ants, who tend them like a flock of sheep. When they 
meet them out of doors, they take them round the neck, 
pat them on the back with their antenna, lick them 
with their tongues, and carry them gently and care- 
fully into the recesses of their nests. Our Godalming 
naturalist attributes all this affection to a drop of 
honey-dew, which he sup to be secreted in the 
aphis; and he has watched an ant going from one of 


sher flock to another, and standing behind him, squeeze 


body with her fore-legs, and swallow a small drop 
oney, which is the result, as clear as crystal. He 

8 it is very sweet, as well as clear, but does not aver 

at it has the same scandalous effect upon the old 
lady as the potations of the humble-bee upon that more 
dissolute personage. ‘The humble-bees on a sunflower 
are also very odd-mannered: they get as drunk as 
Bacchus or Silenus; then they get sleepy as Morpheus, 


and cross as Cerberus; if you touch one, he leans on | 


one side, cocking up the opposite legs into the air, and 
plays divers other antics, till, with his various trials to 
show that he is compos mentis, and able to fight and 
defend himself, he sidles, staggers, rolls, and falls to 
the ground, and there lies on his back till he has slept 
himself sober.’ 


a little curious, it appears on the same day in the four 
great hop districts—Kent, Sussex, Farnham, and Wor- 
cester. The fiy very soon produces deposit or knits, 
which are its young, and these in a few days become 
green lice. The lice in turn produce knits; and so on 
knits and lice, lice and knits, till among them the plant 
is killed, and the destroyers die with it. 

But this aphis, deadly as it is, has enemies as deadly 
of its own. Of these there is a minute ichneumon, 
which, watching its opportunity, deposits an egg in the 
body of the hop-fly. The grub thus introduced devours 
the whole interior of its victim, and in a few days 
opening the skin (which supplies the place of a cocoon), 
darts forth a winged insect. The skin in the meantime 
frequently shuts again as with a spring, and observers 
wonder how the animal it encl could have got out. 
Another enemy is the lady-bird, with its caterpillar, ‘a 
queer-looking insect, like a fat lizard,’ which feeds on 
its victims so voraciously, that a single grub devours 
above forty in a day. Another is a ‘ green, ungainly- 
looking grub, without legs, which lies flat on the surface 
of the leaf, and stretching out its neck like a leech, 
seizes the aphis with its teeth. Another is a ferocious 
assassin-like fellow, strutting on six legs, and carrying 
about with him the skins of the aphides he has de- 
stroyed, as ostentatiously as the Indian does his scalps, 

Another curious blight is called the American—pro- 
bably for no other reason than that it looks like a bit 
of cotton-down floating upon the wind. If you pene- 
trate into the mystery of this cotton, you find a plant- 
louse in the middle; and a louse of taste, who prefers 
rose-bushes and other agreeable shrubs. When driven 
against an apple-tree, however—for he has no option 
as to his whereabouts—he creeps contentedly into a 
crack in the bark, and founds a colony, whose cotton 
jackets appear in large bunches, and spread from branch 
to branch till the tree perishes. No one can tell how 
this result comes about, but the fact is beyond dispute. 
The cure recommended is a dose of double size, applied 
to all the cottony spots with a plasterer’s brush every 
morning for a fortnight. 

The apple-weevil, another enemy of the orchard, is 
at first a very amiable personage, like the gooseberry- 
fly. Crawling up to the twigs from their winter quar- 
ters, they look about them, stretch their cramped legs, 
wash their face, as a cat does with her paws, unfold 
from comparatively small cases two large transparent 
wings, and dart in merry groups into the air. By the 
time the lady weevil is ready for laying, the apple buds 
have burst, and are ready to receive the egg. She 
perforates a hole with her trunk in the blossom she 
chooses, and depositing there a single egg, flies off to 
repeat the operation elsewhere, and so on till her whole 
store is exhausted. The eggs soon burst, and produce 
a little white limbless and wingless maggot, which at 
once begins to eat its commons, and continues till it 
has arrived at the fruit, and devoured a portion of it. 
It then casts its skin, becomes a chtysalis, and lies still 
till it is transformed into a beetle. e tom-tits, spar- 
rows, and bullfinches, which the gardeners do all they 
can to destroy in the spring, feed on these weevils, and 
are the natural protection of the orchard. 

The apple-moth is ‘a beautiful little creature; its 
wings are studded with silvery shining specks, as though 
they were inlaid with precious gems.’ It deposits a 
single egg in the eye of the apple, and the grub, when 
hatched, eats obliquely down towards the middle, avoid- 
ing the hard core and seeds. It keeps the little hole 
by which it descended clear, that it may clean its house 
and throw out the rubbish; and when it has gained the 
middle, being well uainted with the law of gravity, 
it makes a new hole for the same purpose downw: 
When strong enough, it penetrates the core, devours the 
pips, and the apple, thus deprived of vitality, withers, 
and falls to the ground. The grub is perhaps alarmed 
—certainly astonished—and enlarging his hole, he creeps 
out to see what is the matter. But he can i 


not | for this occurs during the night, and he 
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The hop-fly must be considered the most economi- 
ly important of the blights of the aphis class, as the 
which he defrauds the treasury amounts occa- 
ty (actually in 1825) to something not far short 
of half a million sterling. This, however, merely con- ' 
cerns the eo A the fluctuations in the market 
(which is an nse gambling concern) are at least 
twenty times that sum. The ho Sy mekes 
ance front the 10th to the of May; and; wanders about || 
XUM 
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in the dark, and peens gets to a tree, where he finds 
refuge in a crack in the bark. Here by and by he 
spins his cocoon, becomes a chrysalis, goes to sleep for 
the winter, and in the following June launches into the 
air, and begins a new round of existence in the character 
of a winged, painted, and glittering moth. 

The mission of the little ermine-moth is to strip the 
hedges of their leaves, and mat together the twigs into a 
web—an offence commonly, and somewhat vaguely, 
charged upon the ‘ east wind blight.’ The caterpillars 
of this creature, as soon as they are hatched, feed on the 
pulpy part of the leaves, but in a few days spin them- 
selves a house, enclosing some leaves, on which they 
feed at leisure. When these are finished, they extend 
their dwelling so as to enclose others; and so on till, in 
fine, the whole hedge is stripped. When the fulness of 
time is come, they suspend themselves to their web with 
the head downwards, and turn into chrysalises, and 
then in the month of June into moths. 

The turnip-fly is ‘a little, glossy, tiny, skipping, 
hopping, merry-Andrew kind of a beetle,’ but a most 
abandoned thief, who starves the sheep and cattle, and 
impoverishes their owners. They begin their attack 
upon the turnip as soon as it is up, and think nothing of 
leaving the field in a few days ‘ as brown as when it was 
sowed.’ ‘The turnip-weevil, the turnip-moth, and the 
turnip-aphis, are likewise bitter enemies of this useful 
esculent ; but the Nigger is so remarkable a blight, that 
we cannot trust entirely to our own humble pen for his 


portrait. 
*This year’ (1835), says the Godalming naturalist, 
‘all our turnips are infested with these niggers. 
are the caterpillars of a fly that ought really to be called 
the turnip-fly, a name which we have seen is univer- 
sally given to the turnip-beetle. About the middle of 
July these real turnip-flies were showered down on us 
as it were from the clouds; they fell thicker than rain- 
drops, and hovered about the turnips in such myriads, 
that whole fields were coloured with a rainbowy tinge 
»when the hot sun shone on their filmy wings. I will 
give an entomological description of one of these flies: 
the head and antenne are coal-black; the thorax is 
yellow before and on the top, but coal-black on the 
sides and behind; the body is yellow; the wings are 
clear, and very shining, and tinged with yellow, and the 
upper ones have a dash of coal-black along the upper 
margin, which reaches three-quarters of the way from 
the thorax to the tip of the wing; the legs are yellow, 
spotted with black.’ These flies deposit their eggs on the 
under side of the leaf, and when the grubs are hatched, 
they begin their work. Our author visited a field on a 
Saturday. ‘ On Monday I was again in the field at Old 
Pond, and the turnips were not. Since my last visit, 
they had been swept from the face of the earth. The 
land was everywhere as bare as on the day it had been 
sowed: there was no speck of green for the eye to 
reston. It was a wild and universal desolation; and 
the black, crawling vermin that had caused the ruin 
were clustered in bunches on the ground, or lingering 
about the skeletons of the turnip leaves. No plague of 
Egypt could have been more effective: the mischief 
was complete. Some fields received the blast a few 
- later than others, but all had it: not one escaped, 
unless the crop were Swedes, and it is remarkable 
that these were untouched. . . . Directly the young 
nigger is let out of the egg-shell, he begins eating away 
in rightearnest. The first onslaught is generally made 
as near as possible to the spot where he was born, but 
after a day or two the edges of the leaf seem to be most 
favoured by his attentions; and here the whole famil 
may be seen working with a will, their heads at the wor 
of demolition, and their tails cocked up inthe air. In 
an incredibly short space of time the green of the leaf 
is gone, and nothing is visible but the naked skeletons 
of veins, which the niggers do not choose to consume. 
The colour of the grub is a dull lead colour, with a 
rather rough or wrinkly skin, but without hairs; and 


from stem to stern, is a paler line: 


its length, when full grown, is between half and three- 
quarters of an inch; it has no less than twenty legs, 
six of which are placed in three pairs, very near the 
head. These six are long, hard, horny, and sharp- 
pointed, and with them the grub holds fast the edge of 
the leaf while he goes on devouring it; the other four- 
teen legs are arranged in seven pairs along the body, 
and are soft and fleshy, without any horny substance, 
and quite without sharp points. These legs are used 
when the grub is crawling; but while he is eating, and 
the tail—indeed the greater part of the body is, as I 
have already said—cocked up in the air, they are quite 
unemployed. Sometimes, and especially when offended 
or in danger, the nigger grub coils himself up in a ring, 
holding the leaf very slightly by the first pair of legs, 
that pair next the head, and when touched in this state, 
falls directly to the ground, and there lies as though 
dead; indeed, if not in a ring before, he almost always 
rolls himself into one when touched. When the nigger 
has reached his full size, a period depending on the 
temperature of the weather and the supply of food, but 
averaging at twenty days, he burrows in the earth, and 
there makes a little oval house, just big enough for his 
body, which has all at once become shorter and thicker ; 
he then plasters the walls of this place with a sort of 
sticky varnish or glue, which he discharges at this time 
only. He keeps on discharging and spreading this glue 
till he is quite surrounded with a strong, tough, and 
hard cocoon, the particles of earth being mixed with 
the glue, and the whole forming an admirable and per- 
fect defence against wet or the attacks of insects. The 
period of his stay in this cocoon varies according to 
circumstances; if the weather is hot, it sometimes h@p- 
pens that the grub becomes a mummy-like chrysalis in 
ten days, and a perfect fly, and again on the wing, in 
five more; but the greater part of the brood remain 
unchanged all through the autumn, winter, and spring. 
I have turned up the cocoons, and found the grub little 
altered even in May. Soon after this, the change to a 
chrysalis must take place; and the change to a fly 
occurs, in average seasons, about the middle of July. 
When this is accomplished, it moistens one end of its 
cocoon, so as to make it easy to come out, and then it 
climbs up through the earth and takes wing.’ 

Such are the principal ‘ blights,’ and such the won- 
derful scene of production, destruction, and reproduc- 
tion, which is constantly going on before our eyes. We 
do not pretend to fathom the purposes of the Creator; 
we only know that myriads of beings are produced 
which are intended for the food of other beings; and in 
order to save our crops from the ravages of those ani- 
mals which are appointed by nature to destroy them, it 
would seem to be our wisest plan to give as much effect 
as may be ia our power to this universal law. Instead 
of grudging the small birds a little food, our garden 
should cheerfully concede it to them, as allies in @ 
task of destroying those creatures, which do more 
chief in a day than the others in a season. In order 
destroy the last-mentioned grubs, our naturalist says 
we have only to turn a flock of ducks into the field, 
which ‘ will devour the niggers by millions, and in a 
few days become as fat as butter.’ Frogs and toads, if 
permitted, will gorge upon them till they can hardly 
move; and the maggot of a parasite fly, which lays its 
egg in the creature’s back, descends with it into the 
earth, and after allowing the nigger to make its cocoon, 
eats up its entrails, and emerges in due time a fly. The 
tiger-moth caterpillar is produced in Great Britain in 
sufficient numbers to devour every green blade in the 
land, and thus deprive us at once of vegetable and 
animal food. But this caterpillar has so many insect 
enemies, that not one egg out of 50,000 produces a 
moth! This is sufficient of itself to show the plan of 
Omnipotence; although the purpose is beyond our 
limited comprehension. 

We conclude by recommending the ‘ Letters of Rus- 
ticus’ as forming a very amusing and instructive 
volume; in which Mr Newman figures as an interest- 
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AMERICAN ICE TRADE. 


Har a century ago, to have asserted that ice would 
form an important item in commercial statistics would 
have been deemed absurd. Travellers, it is true, had 
told us of collections of snow made during the winter 
by the peasantry of the Apennines and Pyrenees for 
the cities of Italy and Spain in the sultry season; 
and we had tantalising accounts of the iced-water so 

rofusely imbibed by dwellers in Eastern countries ; 
but it was reserved for the ingenuity and enterprise 
of our neighbours in the United States, assisted by the 
severe winters of their climate, to find in the frozen 
surfaces of their clear blue lakes a valuable article of 
foreign as well as domestic commerce. 

According to a statement in the ‘ American Almanac’ 
for 1849, we learn that the ice trade owes its origin toa 
person named Tudor, who began it at Boston in 1805. 
He had caused inquiries to be made in the West Indies, 
and shipped his first cargo—i30 tons—to Martinique 
in a vessel which he was obliged to buy for the pur- 
pose, as no shipowner was willing to receive the gelid 
freight. This experiment resulted in a loss; the trade 
was subsequently extended to Jamaica, Cuba, and 
cities in the southern states ; but, from various causes, 
with little or no success. 

In 1832, twenty-seven years after the commence- 
ment, the quantity of ice exported from Boston was not 
more than 4352 tons; other persons had embarked in 
the trade, but having failed, Mr Tudor was again alone. 
Among the causes of its slow increase was the imper- 
fection of the appliances for carrying it on: ice was 
looked upon by shipmasters as a dangerous and damag- 
ing freight ; there were no ice-houses at home or abroad 
for the preservation of the article; in addition to which, 
the mere mechanical details were but ill understood. 
But since 1832 these difficulties have been overcome, 
and there appears to be no insurmountable obstacle to 
a farther expansion of the late increase in the trade. 
Hitherto one pond, near Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
had contributed the entire supply; but in 1841 several 
Boston traders having entered into the business, a dis- 
trict of country containing ‘ice privileges’ was legally 
partitioned between them, whereby each one was 
enabled to obtain a good supply without detriment to 
the others. Maps of the respective localities are placed 
in certain public offices for reference as occasion may 
arise. The rapid growth of the trade may be judged 
of from the fact, that in 1847 nearly 75,000 tons of ice 
were shipped from Boston, employing 353@yessels of 
syarious burden. Twenty-eight cargoes went to as many 
.. places in the United States, and thirty-one to foreign 
gen ; and the enumeration of Havana, West Indies, 

io de Janeiro, East Indies, Manilla, Java, China, 
and England, sufficiently indicates the wide extension 
of the trade. 

By the use of ice, fruits, vegetables, and other perish- 
able commodities may be exported, which otherwise 
would remain unproductive. Twenty-nine such 
value 72,500 dollars, were shipped from Boston in 1847 ; 
the freight paid on the whole 74,478 tons of ice was 
186,195 dollars; the cost of cutting, loading, &c. was 
148,956 dollars ; and adding to this 100,000 dollars as 
profit, we have a total of 507,651 dollars produced by the 
foreign ice trade in one year. And this is not the only 
advantage; vessels bound for southern ports, which 
used formerly to sail in ballast, now carry ice at a small 
charge ; invention, too, has been stimulated to discover 
the best means of cutting, transport, and stewing. 

There are noWgeven principal ice dealers in Boston. 
In the year ref to above, 27,000 tons of ice were 
consumed in th@®@ify and its neighbourhood. Three- 
fourths of the tity were carried by railway to the 
“nk at C and East Boston, the remainder 


was distributed by private vehicles. The cost by the 
time it reached the retailers amounted to nearly 55,000 
dollars. The retail price varies in proportion to the 
quantity sold, averaging 13} cents (7d. sterling) per 
100 pounds, which for 27,000 tons gives 72,900 dollars, 
leaving a profit of over 18,000 dollars to the dealers ; 
and when it is considered that these large sums are 
realised in the brief hot season, we may better estimate 
the value of the trade. At Havana, where ice is a 
monopoly, the price is 6} cents per pound; and with 
this is coupled the instructive fact, that the trade has 
not advanced since 1832; while at New Orleans, where 
the price is from } to 3 cents per pound, the increase 
in the same period has been over 25,000 tons. ‘ At 
Calcutta,’ continues the Report, ‘ the trade commenced 
in 1833 with a shipment for that year of 201 tons, 
and the price has never been above 6 cents per pound, 
and is now about 2} cents. The export to that place 
had increased in 1847 to 3000 tons; but probably less 
than one-fifth of that quantity is actually sold, owing 
to the length of the voyage.’ 

The ice trade affords a notable instance of value 
created in labour and materials which otherwise would 
have been lost. To quote the particulars—‘ The methods 
and materials for preparing vessels for the transporta- 
tion of ice have been various. Formerly their holds 
were ceiled up at the sides, bottom, and top, with boards 
nailed to joist-ribs secured to the skin of the vessel, 
and with double bulkheads forward and aft. The 
spaces thus formed were filled with refuse tan, rice- 
hulls, meadow-hay, straw, wood-shavings, or like mate- 
rials. These spaces were mage of a thickness pfopor- 
tionate to the length of the voyage, and with reference 
to the season. ‘The immediate surface of the ice was 
covered with the same materials, excepting tan. At 
the present time, sawdust is used almost exclusively 
for voyages of considerable length. It is placed imme- 
diately between the ice and the skin of the vessel. 
This material is obtained from the state of Maine, and 
before its use for this purpose, was entirely wasted at 
the water-mills, and falling into the streams, occasioned 
serious obstruction.’ ‘The cost of sawdust in Boston 
for this purpose alone amounted in 1847 to 11,500 
dollars. 

Besides ice-houses on the wharfs at Charleston 
and East Boston, there are eight others in the interior 
of the country, capable of containing 141,332 tons of 
ice. These structures, in almost every instance, are 
built of wood, with double walls, the spaces between 
which are filled with wet tan; this freezes in the 
winter, and as the ice is removed early in the following 
season, there is but little waste. The passing of lo- 
comotives is said to endanger these edifices by fire, 
and in one instfnce a brick building has been raised, 
‘which covers 36,000 feet of land; and the vaults of 
this ice-house are forty feet in depth, and its walls four 
feet thick from outside to inside, including two sets of 
air-spaces.” 

Although a natufal product, ice of a good marketable 
quality is only to be obtained by assisting nature. ‘At 
first,’ we are informed, ‘implements of husbandry were 
used in securing ice; but as the trade became more im- 
portant, other machines and different methods. were 
adopted, and abandoned when better were brought for- 
ward, or when the increased magnitude of the business 
required greater facilities. More ice is now secured in 
one favourable day than would have supplied the whole 
trade in 1832. Ordinarily, before there has been cold 
enough to form ice of suitable thickness, snows fall on 
its surface. If this occurs when the ice is four or more 
inches in thickness, and the snow not heavy enough to 
sink the ice, it can be removed by using horses attached 
to the “ snow-scraper ;” and under such circumstances 
this is the method in common use. But if snow falls 
so heavy as to bring the water above the surface of the 
ice, it is removed, after it has congealed into snow-ice, 


with the “ ice-plane,” which takes off about two inches 
deep and twenty-two inches wide of its surface. This 
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machine is drawn by two horses, and is guided by 
inserting its “guides” into grooves previously made 


with the “ice-cutter.” The chips made by it are | tion 


spoils the ice on which so much has been expended; 
and, on the other hand, if it is not done, and the cold 
continues, there will be little or no increase of thickness 
to the ice, which is equally a disaster. 

*When ice has been formed of sufficient thickness, 
and freed from snow and snow-ice, it is reduced to blocks 
of uniform size, ordinarily twenty-two inches square, 
by the ice-cutter. This machine is similar to a car- 
penter’s plotgh, except that it has a series of cutting 
chisels, one succeeding another, and deepening the 
groove. It is drawn by a horse, and cuts at one passage 
about two inches deep, and if the ice requires to be 
planed to remove snow-ice, the guides of the “ snow- 
plane” are used in grooves of this depth; but when 

ves are required to split from, the ice-cutter should 
drawn two or three times through each. These 


| 
4 ves should be parallel to each other, and to make 


80, the ice-cutter has a guide, which is placed in 
the-last groove made. When the grooves in one direc- 
tio have been made, others at right angles with them 
are produced in the same manner. After this has been 
done, one groove at the end is opened, and also the two 
outside grooves; a wedging bar is then stricken into 
the groove next the end one, and at several places along 
its length, which detaches it easily from the mass; 
then the same bar is forced, with a slight blow, into 
the transverse grooves, which reduces the ice to very 
uniform square blocks. The blocks of ice thus formed 
are brought to the receiving-doors of the ice-houses 
(which are built on the immediate borders of the ponds) 
either by placing them on sleds, or floating in canals 
cut through the ice. Various modes of elevating the 
ice are in use: the endless chain, in combination with 
the inclined plane, has been successfully used, and also 
the common pile-driving steam-engine ; but at present 
horse-power is more used than any other. The ice is 
placed in the houses in regular courses, every block 
exactly covering the next below it. When a vault has 
been filled, it is immediately covered with wood shav- 
ings, and the receiving-doors fitted up, to prevent waste, 
until the contents are required for shipment abroad or 
use at home.’ 

Many of the New England farmers, as is well known, 
betake themselves to various mechanical employments, 
such as cabinetmaking, &c. during the winter months; 
the ice trade will now afford them an additional re- 
source. The daily wages paid for the labour of men 
and horses during the winter of 1847 was 880 dollars ; 
this is in favourable weather, of which it is reported 
that not more than twenty days occur in the season. 
The average daily pay for a horse and man is two 
dollars. 


Such are the results of commercial activity pushing 
itself into every region, and affording to the denizens 
of hot countries a grateful and essential resource. Even 
in ourown country, the pure bright ice of New England 
is a very acceptable refrigerator in the summer months. 
If means could be contrived for transporting fresh meat 
in ice at a small cost, Europe would present a ready 
market for the surplus beef and mutton of America. 


THE POOR-LAW IN IRELAND. 


Ar present, an idea is entertained that Irish property is 
gl nearly eaten up by rates levied under the new 

w, and that the ruin of Ireland must shortly be the 
consequence. As such an opinion is injurious to the true 
interests of Ireland, and may prevent capitalists from 
making purchases of property in that part of the United 
Kingdom, we are happy to observe that the subject has 
been statistically examined by a writer in the ‘ Scotsman’ 
newspaper, and the truth, which is at variance with popu- 


lar notions, fairly brought out. The follo condensed 


‘The first order of the Irish Poor-Law Commissioners 
regarding out-door relief seems to have been issued in 
August 1847, and the first case of its adoption by a union 
was in November; but the clerks of unions did not begin 
to make regular returns till February. The weekly returns 
given in the reports reach from the week ending February 5 
to that ending April 2. We take March, as the last com- 
plete month comprised, and as being also, we should think, 
one of the worst of the year, the poorest of the peasantry 
having by that time exhausted their harvest store, and 
out-door labour not being fully resumed. The av 
number of ms then receiving daily out-door relief 
Ireland during last March was 703,762; the average daily 
month, 140,536; total average o! upers, 298. i 
may be taken as the average omulon of Irish paupers for 
the year—a year certainly very favourable for the pur- 
poses of the cleseaiete, The mp Reviewer states the 
number at 900,000; but the only additional data he has, 
or at least gives, reduces, instead of increasing the number 
deducible from the figures of the Commissioners’ Report. 
He has obtained returns of the number of out-door poor 
up to August; but though there seems to have been an 
increase in the four months succeeding March, the number 
had in August again decreased to more than 150,000 below 
the average of March, being much farther below that 
average than any of the intervening months were above it; 
and looking at former experience, we may expect to find 
the diminution continued through at least August, Sep- 
tember, and October, the harvest months. e arrive, 
therefore, pretty near the fact, that the number of paupers 
in Ireland under the new system is 840,000, or one oo of 
the population, which in 1841 was 8,175,124. 

*Coming to the cost, we find that the total statin 
for the six months ending 3lst March was L.781,198, or at 
the rate of L.1,562,396 per annum. Taking, however, the 
increased e diture for March and April as data less 
open to cavil by the alarmists, the total annual amount 
expended on the Irish poor may be set down at ‘wo millions, 
The valued property of Ireland being about L.16,000,000, 
it follows that the average annual poor-rate for the whole 
country is, as near as the data permit us to calculate, 2s. 6d. 
a pound. At the worst, making all allowances that can be 
decently asked, it cannot reach 3s. the pound. 

‘The sum of the whole matter is this—that under the 
new system, the Irish paupers are 840,000 in number, or 
1 in 10 of the population; and the cost of their maintenance 

000,000 sterling, or about half-a-crown in the pound on 
the valued rent. ‘This isa bad enough state of matters; 
but it is not yet so bad as to justify the cry that the law 
has demoralised the poor of d, and burdened her 
property beyond endurance. 

‘In such a case, comparisons, though perhaps odious, are 
quite fair; and as English ratepayers would have to sup- 
ply whatever Irish ratepayers were allowed to refuse, a 
comparison with England obviously suggests itself. Th 
population of England and Wales is figdl) about 16,000, 
the number of paupers is 1,800,000, or about | in 9 of t 
SS The proportion in Ireland is | in 10; so that 

reland has even now a smaller proportion of actual pau 
than England. The amount of poor-rates raised In - 
land in 1847 (the latest period for which there are official 
reports) was L.5,300,000, or about 6s. 8d. per head on the 
total population; in Ireland, the t is only 5s. per 
head. Considering the general character of the Irish popu- 
lation, however, there will be no surprise in finding the 
proportions greatly alter when we take property instead 

lation. The value of the property rated to the r 

in England and Wales in 1847 was L.67,291,171, on which 
L.5,300,000 of assessment gives 1s. 7d. the pound, or n 
two-thirds, of the Irish Bs centage; and since May 184 

the latest month imeluded in the returns), there has un- 

joubtedly been a considerable increase. But there are also 
several items to be set off against Ireland, which brin: 


poor- | matters to something like an —_ . We need not dwe' 


on the large sums paid from t itish treasury for pur- 
foe a police, &c. defrayed by local rates in England and 

tland, or on such facts as the Irish workhouses having 
been built by a loan of national money, which is already 
virtually cancelled ; and we need do no more than glance 


the enormous exemptions enjoyed by Irish 
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the same taxes as on ih and Scotch, and made 
land and Scotland pay all the Irish poor-rates in addition 
to their own, we would profit half a million by the bargain ! 
When not only the Irish, but some writers at home, talk 
constantly of its being absolutely ey for the tax- 
payers of Britain, in some shape, to relieve Irish propert 
of its natural burdens, it is well to remember that Iris! 
perty is even now more lightly burdened than British. 
t is not meant to be argued that the law could not be 
improved, or that there is no danger of its somewhere, 
to some extent, and at some time demoralising and over- 
burdening. When we find that the proportion per cent. 
of paupers is in one province 3, and in another 26, it is 
| to conceive that there must be great local pressure, 
and good reason for a more equal spreading of the burden.’ 
The real grievance, therefore, appears to consist in the 
inequality of the pressure of the rates ; but this is not alto- 
gether the fault of the poor-law; it is because certain dis- 
tricts contain a vast number more poor than others. Un- 
fortunately, however, within the excessively pauperised 
districts there are landlords on whose well-managed pro- 
perties there are few or no x; and they necessarily are 
called on to pay rates for the support of poor called into 
existence, it may be said, by the neglect of rye J 
proprietors. We should be glad to see Irish landlords 
generally adopting practical means to remedy this abuse. 


RISE FROM A HUMBLE CONDITION. 


In a speech delivered by the Hon. and Rev. the Dean of 
Ripon at a late soirée of the Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds, 
a few s occur worthy of being widely circulated :— 
‘I like to think with pleasure, and satisfaction, and 
wonder, of the extraordinary advancements which, in the 
rovidence of God, particular individuals have made, who 
or just been able to apply the operation of their minds 
according as they were able to exercise them, and thereby 
to place themselves in extraordinary positions both in re- 
lation to their own prosperity and to the advantage of the 
country. It may be a very familiar subject, but it is one 
which I do like to think of, and I will just allude to it. 
There was a young man who was the youngest of thirteen 
children, anh his father a very poor man; and the best 
that his father could do for him was to apprentice him to 
a barber. In that humble and praiseworthy class of public 
life, that respected individual demeaned himself honour- 
ably, as long as he chose to continue init. He then be- 
stowed his care, and attention, and enterprise upon pre- 
ing the beautiful hair of our heads—improving it to that 
, aoe that it should be fit to make a wig of. that he 
excelled also. Then, gentlemen, he betook himself to the 
improvement of a weed which I have seen—and which is 
little more than like a weed—I mean the cotton plant of 
Carolina. He betook himself to improve the manufacture 
of cloth made out of that weed. He = great success, 
adding merely to the acquirements which he possessed— 
which you may suppose were very slender—the knowledge 
which he could pick up by associating with his fellow-men: 
he gained that success which enabled him to decide the 
wars of the linen and the cotton, so that a vestment should 
be made all of cotton. That barber’s apprentice, gentlemen, 
that honourable improver of our hair for the purpose of a 
wig, was Sir Richard Arkwright, afterwards high sheriff of 
his county, and who left his family half a million of money. 
Well, gentlemen, I only put that as one instance of a simple, 
plain man, honestly following the call of Providence, using 
the mind according as God’s providence gave him the op- 
portunity of drawing forth its 1 throwing himself 
into the opening which was prepared for him, and thus 
gaining a prosperity exceeded by no man in this country ; 
and I am sure that language is not equal to say the ad- 
vant which our nation has received from his invention, 
enabling him thus to show the benefit of the exercise of 
the mind, and talent, and energy, and reflection, and de- 
sire for improvement in the humblest station of life. I 
will mention another case, because I do dwell upon it, I 
confess, with exceeding interest, from my personal ac- 
quaintance with the individual. Gentlemen, it is no 
more than forty years since, in my travels in America, I 
came to New York, and I called upon the famous General 
Moreau, with whom I had the pleasure of being acquainted. 
He said to me, “ Well, here’s a —y thing ! here’s a ship 
I am invited to be of the party, and my friends. Will 
you go with me?” Messen in the 


first steam-vessel that ever sailed upon the Hudson, in 
America, under the auspices of Mr Fulton, the inventor— 
a man of a similar cast to Arkwright, —_ with some 
o— advantages from his early education, but of a simi- 
tone and cast of mind; unsatisfied with what he had 
done, and what he could do, and always thinking that he 
could do something better, and thankful for every informa- 
tion he received, and every opportunity he could — in 
making progress in some improvement ; so that from a 
inter in portraits, from a designer in a variety of ways, at 
t he arrived at the extraordinary eminence and success 
of making the first practical eflicient steam-vessel which 
could navigate so severe a river as the river Hudson. 
Now, gentlemen, I remember with pleasure standing upon 
the deck, with Robert Fulton, and dwelling wit him 
on the subject. I remember asking him, “ Do you think 
it will ever be of any good ?” Y soccliens his counte- 
nance lighting up almost with indignation at the idea 
that any invention of his could fail of being useful. I 
remember very well, just as we approached the mouth 
of the Hudson, just as it abuts on the Atlantic Sea, 
saying—* What will become of us if we drift out to sea? 
How is it possible that a vessel of this so 
the waves of the ocean?” Well, now. 


some 
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class, whose mind we may touch, by just giving him a per- 
ception and an intuition of some combination connected 
with science and art—we may render him an instrument 
of great good to his country and the world, and a source of 
great happiness and pride to himself.’ 


CAVERN AT TREBICH. 
An interesting discovery has recently been made in the 
neighbourhood of Trieste, which promises great benefits to 
that city, where a supply of pure running water has long 


been a desideratum. The district is composed geologically 
of sandstone and slate, and what is called karst, or white 
limestone. The latter is very porous, and full of holes 
of all dimensions, and is in some places a thousand feet 
thick. The running streams which traverse the sandstone 
are thus swallowed up as soon as they reach the limestone 
district near the coast. Various circumstances led to the 
conclusion that the holes widened below into caverns 
which might contain water, and several of them were 
examined, but without success. ‘At length,’ to quote 
from the Journal of the Geological Society, ‘an opening of 
no great width, but sinking perpendicularly into the 
ground, was discovered at Trebich, about a league north- 
east from Trieste, which was followed out with great 
perseverance. The fissure sometimes expanded into a 
wide cavern, sometimes contracted to a rent of scarce a 
finger’s breadth, and requiring great labour in blowing up 
the rocks, to enable the workmen to proceed ; but it never 
closed up entirely, and some opening, however small, 
always remained, keeping up the connection. Sometimes 
it separated into branches ; but by always adhering to the 
one from which the current of air issued, a very consider- 
able depth was soon attained without any great deviation 
from the direct course. Once, in a wide part of the open- 
ing, all trace of its continuation was lost, and many at- 


a loud roaring and howling, and conclud 

water in the interior, rising suddenly in consequence of 
heavy rain, was forcing the air through some narrow 
opening, and thus di near the roof of the cave 
a small fissure, which again led in the right direction. 
At length, after cleven months’ hard , Arich reached 
a very large and extensive grotto, 270 feet high, at 
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poor I compare and bring together that day, with the fact of 
1 an the steamers now crossing the Atlantic in eleven or twelve 
aber days, with a regularity and precision which is almost mar- 
low vellous—why, how is it possible not to see and tabe per- 
that eee suaded that there is not a man that lives, and comes within 
eit: the arena of popular and scientific institutions like this, 
find who has not opportunity given him of being distinguished 
Sep- by giving his talent, industry, and energy to whatever sub- 
ive. ject in the course of his investigations and inquiries the 
pers a of Providence may point out to him? It is impos- 
n of sible to say, unless we believe that we have arrived at the 
acme and fulfilment of everything for the good of man— 
are it is impossible not to think that we may be conferring 
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tempts to recover it, by blowing up the rock, had been 
onde in vain, when the workman, Antony Arich, an 
intelligent miner from Carinthia, heard during the night 
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the bottom of which, 1022 feet below the surface of the 
earth, and 62 feet above the sea-level, a considerable 
stream of running water was found. This lowest opening 
is still in the bituminous limestone of the karst, but con- 
tains, on a stair-like elevation, a considerable deposit of 
sand, produced by the destruction of the sandstone and 
slate, over which the river has run in its course above 
ground. The water enters the grotto through a low vault ; 
and flowing among the numerous large blocks which have 
fallen from the roof, expands into a long narrow lake, on 
which a small raft was formed to explore its further 
course, and is at length lost under a vault, which, descend- 
ing below the surface of the water, put a stop to the inves- 
tigation. During —T rain, the water has been already 
seen to rise 240 feet ; 

mill-wheel found in a higher t of the hole, it must 
sometimes attain a height of 300 feet above its usual level.’ 


THE SABBATH. 


The Sabbath is God's gene present to the working- 
man, and one of its chief objects is to prolong his life, and 
preserve efficient his working tone. In the vital system it 
acts like a compensation-pond; it replenishes the spirits, 
the elasticity and vigour, which the last six days have 
drained away, and supplies the force which is to fill the 
six days succeeding; and in the economy of existence, it 
answers the same purpose as, in the economy of income, is 
answered by a savings’ bank. The frugal man who puts 
aside a pound to-day, and another pound next month, and 
who in a quiet way is always putting past his stated pound 
from time to time, when he grows old and frail, gets not 
only the same pounds back again, but a good many pounds 
besides. And the conscientious man, who husbands one 
day of existence every week—who, instead of allowing the 
Sabbath to be trampled and torn in the hurry and scramble 
of life, treasures it devoutly up—the Lord of the Sabbath 
keeps it for him, and in length of days and a hale old age 
gives it back with us The savings’ bank of human 
existence is the weekly Sabbath.—North British Review. 


RULES FOR THOSE WHO HAVE A WATCH. 


Firstly, Wind your watch as nearly as possible at the same 
time every day. Secondly, Be careful that your key is in 
good condition, as there is much danger of injuring the 
machine when the key is worn or cracked; there are more 
) aay yl and chains broken through a jerk in winding 
than any other cause, which injury will, sooner or 
later, be the result if the key is in order. Thirdly, As 
all metals contract by cold, and expand by heat, it must be 
manifest that to keep the watch as nearly as possible at 
one temperature is a necessary piece of attention. Fourthly, 
Keep the watch as constantly as possible in one position— 
that is, if it hangs by dey let it hang by night against 
something that is soft. /ifthly, The hands of a pocket 
chronometer or duplex watch should never be set back- 
wards; in other watches this is a matter of no consequence. 
Siathly, The glass should never be opened in watches that 
set and regulate at the back. One or two directions more 
it is of vital importance that you bear in mind. On regu- 
lating a watch, should it be going fast, move the regulator 
a trifle towards the slow, and if going slow, do the reverse; 
you cannot move the regulator too slightly or gently at a 
time, and the only inconvenience that can arise is, that you 
may have to perform the duty more than once. On the 
contrary, if you move the regulator too much at a time, 
you will be as far, if not farther than ever, from attainin, 
your object; so that = may repeat the movements until 
quite tired and deeply pee pee stoutly blaming both 
watch and watchmaker, while the fault is entirely your own. 
Again, you cannot be too careful in respect of the nature 
and condition of your watch-pocket; see that it be made of 
some material that is soft and pliant, such as wash-leather, 
which is the best, and also that there be no flue or nap 
that may be torn off when taking the watch out of the 
pocket. Cleanliness, too, is as needful here as in the case 
of the key before winding; for if there be dust or dirt in 
either instance, it will, you may rely upon it, work its way 
into the watch, as well as wear awa the Ungine- taming of 
the case.—Edward Grafton on fm bem 


SAVING TO GIVE. 


Frugality is good, if liberality be joined with it. The 
first is leaving off superfluous expenses ; the last is bestow- 
ing them to the benefit of others that need. The first 


THE SPIRIT OF PEACE. 


Wuene hath the spirit of peace his home? 
Loves he o’er earth or ocean to roam? 
Tle dwells in the deep sequestered glade, 
Where the lover's step hath a footpath made ; 
He lurks in the bowers where birds have sung 
To their fluttering mates when the day was young; 
By the river pool ‘neath the waterfall, 
Where the rock-sprung trees have formed a pall, 
Solemn and dark, o’er the depth below, 


ut to judge from an old float of a 


As best befits its majestic flow, 

Where hidden wild-flowers scent the air— 

Be sure the spirit of peace is there. 

By the summer's sea lie loves to dwell, 

And to note its crispéd billows swell ; 

Or to list the music ocean makes 

When his wave the cavern’s echo wakes; 

Or to mark each ship go proudly by, 

Like a sea-king in his panoply ; 

Or to reckon the snowy skiffs that swim, 

Like ocean birds far off and dim, 

Where the calm sea blends with the calmer air— 
The spirit of peace be sure is there. 

In the Highland vale, where the lake lies low, 
Encircled by hills of lasting snow ; 

Where the streams that gladden the valley creep, 
Murmuring through channels dark and deep ; 
Where the red deer stares from the forest forth, 
Ere he bounds away to the trackless north ; 
Where primeval life with eager gaze 

Looks out on the stranger who treads its ways; 
Where the fond enthusiast loves to roaam— 
There, there hath the spirit of peace his home. 


In the woods at eve when the birds are still, 
And naught is heard but the tiny rill, 

Which noon and night makes music sweet, 

As it leaps its brother rill to meet ; 

Where naught is seen by the straining eye, 

But the trees like spectres standing by— 

I have met with the woodman’s lowly cot, 
Where I thought that the home of man was not; 
I have heard his evening praise and prayer, 
And I felt that the spirit of peace was there. 
When the country lies in Sabbath rest, 

And the fields are in golden beauty drest ; 

‘When the church-bell’s notes o'er the valley come, 
Like the voice of a father inviting home; 

When the aged man is thoughtful seen, 

Where the graves of his early friends lie green 
Round the village church in many a heap, 

Each with its tenant in slumber deep— 

To that humble church in hope repair, 

And the spirit of peace shall meet you there. 


EAST OF LONDON JEWS. 
Weare informed that the account of the ‘ East of London Jews,’ 
in No. 257 of this Journal, is much exaggerated. Our Hebrew cor+ 
respondent (who now authenticates his communication) may be 
assured that the error on the part of our contributor was unin- 
tentional. As for ourselves, we hardly require to say that we are 
wholly devoid of prejudices against Jew or Gentile. 
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without the last covetousness ; the last without the 
first igality.—W. Ponn. 
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